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Miami Beach, Florida, April 24-28 
“Forging Forces for Fitness—1885-1960” 


Arthur A AAHPER 
president, officially opened the 75th 
Anniversary Convention at the First 
General Session on Sunday evening, 
April 24, with the promise that the 
1960 convention, adding a tremen- 
dous anniversary celebration to the 
many usual fine features of a na- 
tional gathering, would be an unfor- 
gettable occasion. ‘‘A seventy-fifth 
anniversary convention represents 
something quite special; it provides 
an opportunity to make a superla- 
tive effort, which cannot be made 
every year, or even every five or 
ten years. It represents an appropri- 
ate time to take inventory, to make 
comparisons, and to gain perspec- 
tive. It is a time to decide where we 
are, what we have accomplished, 
where we have failed, what have 
been the causes and reasons for suc- 
cess and failure, and how to plot 
our future course.’’ 

Thus was the theme set for the 
four crowded days of professional 
meetings attended by the nearly 
2000 AAHPER members congregat- 
ing in Miami Beach, Florida. Some 
of the problems thrashed out, social 
events enjoyed, and ideas expressed 
and discussed, are shared in these 
pages with all AAHPER members. 

The Opening General Session be- 
gan with a vocal concert by the 
Miami Edison Senior High School 
Mixed Chorus, the invocation by 
Fred E. Cole of the Coral Gables 
Congressional Church, a memorial 
to all those AAHPER members who 
had died during the year by Ray O. 
Dunean, AAHPER past-president, 
and greetings from Joe Hall, super- 
intendent of schools in Miami. The 
featured speaker was William G. 
Carr, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

Dr. Carr paid tribute to the mem- 
bers of the AAHPER and _ the 
leadership of this NEA department 
in these words: ‘‘You have had, 
over the years, a very peculiar and 
unfortunately all too rare, ability in 
American education—the ability to 


Esslinger, 
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be very loyal to your own field, deep- 
ly interested in perfecting your own 
techniques, your own knowledges, 
and your own skills, and at the same 
time able to see that your field of 
service is part of a larger whole. 
You have had the ability to be un- 
remittingly busy in trying to fit your 
contribution toward the well-rounded 
development of children in with the 
contribution of your colleagues in 
the other subject matter fields. This 
ability to be loyal to your own field 
and at the same time to rise above 
it when occasion requires is a very 
precious one.’’ AAHPER’s leader- 
ship in the field of international re- 
lations was also applauded by Dr. 
Carr. 

In keeping with the historical 
theme, he reported on the NEA 
Convention of 1885, the year 
AAHPER’s founders were meeting 
in Brooklyn. One of the topics for 
discussion was the school recess as a 
factor in the pupil’s health. A sur- 
vey of schools at that time revealed 
that 56 percent did not have a re- 
cess period. 

The major part of Dr. Carr’s 
speech was devoted to a forecast of 
what the ideal school would be like 
at the time of the Association’s 
100th anniversary and a report on 
the current status of various legis- 
lative proposals to increase federal, 
state, and local financial support of 


AAHPER President Arthur A. Esslinger 
presents the Gulick Award for distin- 
guished service to Dorothy S. Ainsworth. 


education. In Dr. Carr’s opin- 
ion, the advancement of American 
schools toward the ideal in the next 
quarter century is inextricably tied 
with the problem of adequate finance 
for education for all. 

The opening concluded 
with the presentation of awards, by 
Dr. Esslinger and Catherine Allen 
Dorothy E. Ainsworth received the 
Gulick Award; the Anderson Award 
went to Frances A. Hellebrandt and 
Howard A. Rusk; new AAHPER 
Honor Award Fellows were Anita 
Aldrich, Marion R. Broer, Ethel 
Martus, and Raymond A. Snyder 
(see pages 41-43). Delegates left 
the new Miami Beach Auditorium to 
attend the Southern District AAH- 
PER’s Garden Party at the Roney 
Plaza Hotel, at which time they met 
the officers and award winners. 

The Second General Session looked 
backward to the Association’s early 
beginnings. 


sSess1on 


It is reported on page 
75. During the time the Representa- 
tive Assembly of the AAHPER met 


on Tuesday evening 


see page 84 
other AAHPER members = and 
friends witnessed an exciting dis- 
play by the Florida State University 
Cireus, participated in the activities 
at the Florida Fun Night, watched 
an exhibition of square dancing by 
paraplegics in wheel chairs and by 
blind persons, and joined in the 
square dancing themselves. At the 
Third General Session, on Wednes- 
day evening, AAHPER received an 
award from the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, presented by E. E. Hoisington. 
The address, ‘‘The Quest for Fit- 
ness: An International Outlook,’’ 
by Paul M. Limbert, secretary gen- 
eral of the International Alliance of 
YMCA’s in Geneva, Switzerland, 
will appear in the December Jour- 
NAL. Two films were premiered, 
‘“‘The Color of Health’’ (produced 
by AAHPER in cooperation with 
the American Bakers Association) 
and ‘‘Careers in Physical Educa- 
tion’’ (produced by the Athletie In- 
(Continued on page 88) 
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75th Anniversary Celebrations 


A wide variety of historical pres- 
entations was included in the Miami 
Beach Convention program, in re- 
sponse to a call for a review of our 
Association’s history at this seventy- 
fifth milestone 


Second General Session. Que of the 
general sessions was devoted to his- 
tory in a three-part program entitled 
“This Is Our Heritage,’’ with 
Arthur H Steinhaus presiding. An 
Anniversary Quartet composed of 
W. K Streit, leader, Louis Roth, 
Harlan Metealf, and Clifford Brown- 
ell set the mood with nineteenth cen- 
tury AAHPER President 
Arthur A. Esslinger gave special ¢i- 
tations to members still living who 
joined the Association before the 
turn of the century. These were 
Amos Alonzo Stagg, Ethel Perrin, 
Josephine Seiderhase, t. Ward 
Crampton, and Carl Schrader. Only 
Dr. Crampton was present, but the 
others were represented by friends 
who received the plaques for later 
private ceremonies. President Es- 
slinger made a surprise presentation, 
on behalf of the Association, to 
Mabel Lee, chairman of the Anniver- 
sary Committee; it was a silver tray 
with engraved expression of appre- 
ciation for her two years of work. 
Tributes were made to two note- 
worthy trail-blazers, Edward Hitch- 


r 
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The cast of characters for the dramatic reenactment of early 
standing: Bernice Fin 
ger (Mary Bissell) ; John Cooper (R. Tait McKenzie); Laura 
skit; Maura Conlisk 
(Eliza Mosher); Benjamin Massey (Luther Gulick); Celeste 


convention speeches included, l. to r., 


Huelster, narrator and author of the 
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cock, our first president, and James 
Huff MeCurdy, our first secretary 
treasurer-editor. A. E. Lumley, to- 
day’s director of the Amherst Col- 
lege department founded by Hitch- 
cock in 1860, praised ‘‘Old Doe,’’ as 
he was affectionately called by the 
51 years of students who came under 
his care, not only as the wise and 
far-seeing organizer and director of 
America’s first physical education 
department but also as the wise and 
far-seeing leader who piloted our 
Association through its founding 
year and its first three conventions. 
Margaret Hitcheock Emerson, a 
granddaughter of Hitchcock and a 
guest of the convention through the 
courtesy of Amherst College, was in- 
troduced. Peter Karpovich, drawn 
to America by MeCurdy’s interna- 
tional reputation as a scientist, paid 
high tribute to his mentor. McCurdy 
carried the torch for scientific re- 
search through the early years of 
this century and also made our strug 
gling quarterly magazine into a suc 
cessful monthly periodical, directing 
it through 24 years of splendid serv 
ice to the profession. 

The third part of the program con- 
sisted of a presentation of early con- 
ventions, 1885-1895, with a cast of 14 
dressed in costumes of the period. 
Laura Huelster, narrator, was also 
author of the skit. Excerpts from 


Ulrich (Helen Putnam 
Betty McCue (Lueile 
buske): 1. to r., seated: Ben Miller (Edward Hartwell 
McCristal (T. D. Wood); ¢ 
Kistler (Edward Hitchcock x Taylor Dodson 


the speeches of the following early 
leaders were presented by the AAH- 
PER performers: Edward Hitchcock 
(Joy Kistler Edward Hartwell 
(Ben Miller), Claés Enebuske (Carl 
Nordly), Mary Bissell Bernice 
Finger), Dudley A. Sargent (C. O. 
Helen Putnam (Celeste 
Luther Gulick (Benjamin 
Lucile Eaton Hill (Betty 
MeCue Thomas D. Wood King 
MeCristal Eliza Mosher (Maura 
Conlisk), R. Tait McKenzie (John 
Harriet Ballantine (Ellen 
Kelly), ‘and the Earl of Meath 
Taylor Dodson 

The speeches of 65 and 75 years 


Jackson 
Ulrich 


Massey 
Cooper 


ago show that our past and present 
are bound together by common goals 
The differences between our vester 
day and today are not as great as 
are the similarities in purposes and 
ideals. 

Edward Hitcheock’s presidential 
address at the 1887 convention, the 
Association’s third, has both inter- 
est and meaning still today. ‘‘We 
are gathered here again at our an- 
nual meeting, to look each other in 
the face, grasp each other’s hand, 
exchange our ideas, discuss them in 
a kindly manner, and then go back 
to our work with renewed vigor and 
reinforced methods and ideas 
for there is no one who is engaged 
in teaching or developing the cause 


Ellen Kelly (Harriet Ballantine as 
Eaton Hill); Carl Nordly (Claés Ene- 
; King 
. O. Jackson (D. A. Sargent): Joy 
(Earl of Meath). 





of physical education today who can 
be a drone or get into very deep 
ruts, because the stimulus of human 
provress with soon ditch his or her 
train if the vehicle of physical edu- 
cation is not running ahead with 
speed on a good road bed and with 
the best of rolling tock. ... Let the 
thought be eminent and predominant 
with us that the highest aim of all 
our special work is to develop the 
perfect type of a man and 
woman in body, soul, and spirit.’’ 


most 


Section Meeting on Early Normal 
Training Schools and Their Founders. 
Nine schools offering normal train- 
ing (as it was called in those days) 
in the field of physical education, 
which were established in the nine- 
teenth century and carried over into 
the present century, were honored 
along with their founders at a spe- 
cial meeting presided over by Del- 
bert Oberteuffer. So honored were 
the Normal School of the American 
Gymnastic Union (1866) and George 
Brosius and Emil Rath, presented by 
W. K. Streit; the Sargent School 
of Physical Edueation (1881) and 
Dudley A. Sargent, by George K. 
Makechnie ; the YMCA International 
Training School (1885) and Luther 
H. Gulick, by Ellis H. Champlin; 
the Brooklyn Normal School of Gym- 
nasties (1886) and William G. An- 
derson, by Martha Gilbert; Oberlin 
College (1886) and Delphine Hanna 
and Fred E. Leonard, by John 
Nichols ; the Harvard Summer School 
(1887), by Carl Schrader; the Bos- 
ton Normal School of Gymnasties 
(1889) and Amy Morris Homans, by 
Josephine Rathbone; the Posse 
School of Gymnastics (1890) and 
Nils Posse and Hartwig Nissen, by 
Thomas Hines; and the Savage 
School of Physical Education (1900) 
and Watson L. Savage, by William 
Saunders. Woven throughout these 
presentations was a common pattern 
with a warp of determination for 
success born of a constant and stead- 
fast purpose and a woof of struggle 
against great odds. 


Historical Meetings by Affiliated Or- 
ganizations. Iu tune with the anniver- 
sary year, several affiliated organiza- 
tions and sections delved into their 
own histories and the biographies of 
their early leaders. The American 


Academy of Physical Education 
heard two historical pieces at its an- 
nual banquet. Jay B. Nash, one of 
its founders, spoke on the other four 
founders, Clark Hetherington, R. 
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Tait McKenzie, William Burdick, 
and Thomas A. Storey. Mabel Lee 
paid tribute to four pioneer women 
in the profession, Catherine Beecher, 
Delphine Hanna, Clelia Mosher, and 
Senda Berenson. Following the R. 
Tait McKenzie Lecture, the film, 
**Man of Kintail,’’ was shown. De- 
picting the life of McKenzie, the film 
was on loan from the Canadian 
Broadcasting Company and was 
shown through the courtesy of the 
Canadian AHPER. The Society of 
State Directors received a paper from 
George Ayars on its history, and 
the Southern District of NAPECW 
delved into the ‘‘Then and Now”’ of 
research through Ruth Glassow, of 
publie relations through Ruth White 
Fink, of philosophical. concepts 
through Celeste Ulrich, and of recre- 
ation through Mary Ella Montague. 


Section Meetings. Nine sections pre- 
sented aspects of their history in 
their program offerings. The College 
Physical Education Section heard a 
series of papers on the ‘‘ Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future’’ of facilities by 
King McCristal; of women’s pro- 
grams by Norma Leavitt; of men’s 
programs by C. O. Jackson; and of 
testing and evaluation by Karl Book- 
walter. At the meeting of the Coun- 
cil on Equipment and Supplies, Mike 
Close spoke on ‘*The Past, Present, 
and Future of the Sporting Goods 
Business.”” At the Elementary 
School Physical Education Section 
meeting, Mabel Lee presented a trib- 
ute to Jesse Bancroft, the founder 
of the section. At the Junior High 
School Physical Education Section 
meeting Zollie Maynard paid tribute 
to Lory Prentiss, the first chairman 
of that group, and the third chair- 
man, C. Ward Crampton, who was 
present in person. Grace Fox paid 
tribute to Josephine Beiderhase, the 
second chairman. 

The International Relations See- 
tion meeting included comments from 
Mabel Lee, ‘‘75 Years of Interna- 
tional Relations’’ as carried on by 
the Association. She related how 
Baron de Coubertin was one of our 
earliest foreign speakers and how 
cur own leaders represented the or- 
ganization at foreign conferences in 
the late nineteenth century. The 
Measurement and Evaluation See- 
tion received reports of the ‘‘ Past, 
Present, and Future’’ of health ed- 
ucation by Mabel Rugen, of physical 
education by David K. Brace, and 
of reereation by William Tait. At 
the meeting of the Physical Eduea- 


tion Subsection on Profesional Prep- 
aration, Earle F. Zeigler outlined 
‘*Some High Points in the History 
of Professional Preparation,’’ includ- 
ing a tribute to Jay Seaver, the 
founder of this section. Marjorie 
Phillips reported to the Research 
Section on her doctoral study on the 
biographies of selected women leaders 
in physical education. Mildred Ringo 
at the Therapeutics Section meeting 
gave a paper paying tribute to Bar- 
oness Rose Posse, its founder. 


Special Exhibits. For historical ex- 
hibits, the Pageant served admirably 
for a display of historical costumes 
and equipment, thanks to Aldrich 
and Aldrich, Inc., E. R. Moore and 
Company, and Smith College, which 
made loans from their historical col- 
lections, and to the Men’s Depart- 
ment of the University of Nebraska, 
which loaned wands, dumbbells, and 
Indian clubs. Amherst College gen- 
erously sent a display of 200 items 
from its extensive collection of Hitch- 
cock memorabilia. Early photo- 
graphs were of special interest but 
perhaps the one most interesting 
item was the red Turkish fez which 
**Old Doe’’ always wore in the class- 
room as the symbol of his authority. 


Reunion of Senior Citizens. The 75th 
Anniversary Convention brought to- 
cether many retired members of the 
Association. On Monday afternoon 
they met for a tea, and on two mortn- 
ings they held reminiscence meet- 
ings, presided over by Gertrude 
Moulton, the earliest twentieth cen- 
tury member present at the conven- 


Willis E. Smith, associate convention 
manager, stands before the display of 
Hitchcock memorabilia, which was loaned 
by Amherst College for the 75th anniver- 
sary. “Old Doc’s” fez is at top left. 
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tion. They also heard Mrs. Margaret 
Hitchcock Emerson talk informally 
and delightfully of her memories of 
‘‘erandpa,’’ first president of the 
Association. 


75th Anniversary Birthday Luncheon 
and Pageant. The closing feature of 
the convention was the 75th Anni- 
versary Birthday Luncheon and 
Pageant. With President Esslinger 
presiding, the invocation was given 
by John Brown, M.D., now retired 
but for many years head of the Phys- 
ical Education Committee of the In- 
ternational YMCA. Among the spe- 
cial guests was C. Ward Crampton, 
the only member attending the con- 
vention who joined in the nineteenth 
century. 

Mabel Lee, chairman, 75th Anni- 
versary Committee, was in charge of 
the program. In keeping with the 
oceasion, she wore the dress and 
Merry Widow hat worn when she 
graduated from college 52 years be- 
fore. The Anniversary Quartet, 
adorned with handle-bar moustaches, 
sang songs of the gay nineties with 
the audience joining in the choruses. 
The birthday cake arrived at the 
head table after a dramatic, spot- 
lighted procession through the great 
hall. Birthday toasts were offered 
‘*To the Past,’’ by Carl Schrader, 
the earliest of living past presidents 
(read for him in his absence by 
Mabel Lee, the next earliest living 
past president), ‘‘To the Present’’ 
by 1959-60 President Arthur A. Es- 
slinger, and ‘‘To the Future’’ by the 
new president, Minnie L. Lynn. 

The historical pageant, ‘‘This Is 
Our Heritage,’’ was writter by 
Dorothy Ainsworth, assisted by Ruth 
Evans; Grover Mueller and Paul 
Washke also served as consulting as- 
sistants. The local Pageant Com- 
inittee was chaired by Helen Smith, 
with Sarah Bennett, co-chairman. It 
was produced by the faculty and stu- 
dents of the Dade County Schools, 
University of Miami, and Broward 
County Schools. More than 300 
young people took part, all dressed 
in appropriate costumes of the peri- 
od. 

The pageant consisted of a_ pro- 
logue, covering activities of the nine- 
teenth century, and three acts depict- 
ing the eras before World War I, be- 
tween the two world wars, and the 
present. Would that space permitted 
a full description of the pageant and 
recognition of all the performers! 
The audience was led through activi- 
ties of the 1860’s down to today. At 
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The pageant, “This Is Our Heritage,’ dramatically illustrated the changing patterns 
of our programs for 75 years. Activities through the years were ably demonstrated 


by local students. 


the end, with all participants massed 
on the stage the spotlight picked up 
the bearer of the Olympic Toreh run- 
ning through the hall and up on the 
stage. As he held high the torch, a 
school chorus began ‘‘Oh, Brother 
Man!’’ The participants and audi- 
ence joined in, bringing to a stirring 


This finale picture shows some of the many colorful costumes. 


climax both the pageant and the 
75th Anniversary Convention. 

And now for 25 more years of 
work looking ahead to the centennial 
vear! When the century is reviewed 
in 1985 may it be shown that we still 
cling tenaciously to the ideals and 
dreams of our founding fathers * 


Mabel Lee, chairman of the 75th Anniversary Committee, poses with the Anniversary 
Quartet, l. to r., Harlan Metcalf, Clifford Brownell, Louis Roth, William K. Streit. 
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Excerpts from Convention Speeches 


The following five pages contain samples of the information and ideas 
shared at section meetings. These condensations of and excerpts from papers 
presented at the convention were selected as representative of the wide 
variety of subjects discussed by AAHPER members. 


“College Physical Education 
for Women: The Past, the 
Present, and the Future,” by 
NORMA LEAVITT, University of 
Florida, at the College Physical 
Education Section Meeting 


Truly the college woman of today 
has come a long way from the re- 
stricting clothing of her physical eul- 
ture and physical training lessons at 
the close of the last century. Dark 
serge, long-sleeved blouses and full, 
long bloomers will be remembered by 
some of you. Beautifully tailored, 
but not washable—need I say more? 
Ladies’ legs for the 1890 athlete 
ended at the calf since the overhang 
of the bloomers extended to at least 
four inches below the knee. Leaving 
the gymnasium to go to the athletic 
field required a full skirt over those 
voluminous bloomers for reasons of 
modesty and propriety! 

From the ‘‘I yell and you jump!”’ 
methods and procedures that accom- 
panied the stiff, static, sustained 
Swedish type of gymnastic lesson to 
the modern girl’s attitude of ‘‘I 
won’t jump an inch unless it means 
something vital to me personally,’’ 
we have passed through many phases 
of physical education. Indeed, the 
pendulum has swung within this or- 
bit in the lifetimes of many of us. 

To give a picture of college ladies’ 
physical education programs in the 


1910-15 period, I wrote to some of 
the renowned women leaders in the 
field for their recollections of the re- 
quirements, costumes, methods, and 
general content. Some of their com- 
ments are shared here. 

Field hockey was played without 
an offside rule, and advancing the 
ball from the feet and legs was part 
of the general fun. The rest of the 
college exercised by singing, cheer- 
ing, and jumping around while the 
teams slaughtered each other. 

Marching, exercises, folk dancing, 
and a few games comprised the in- 
door gym or P.T. period. Apparatus 
was in its boom time then (now the 
pendulum seems to be swinging back 
toward that). Track events were an 
approved part of the spring pro- 
gram. Swimming, as described by 
one correspondent, was a belt fas- 
tened to her waist and in turn at- 
tached to a rope on pulleys, a brief 
demonstration of what to practice in 
order to perfect the breast stroke in 
two easy lessons, and away she went. 
The bathing suit was a one-piece af- 
fair made of striped outing flannel, 
without shape. 

The physical education program 
also included basketball, fencing, 
and searf, balloon, and other forms 
of aesthetic dancing. Horseback rid- 
ing is regarded by many of us as a 
fairly recent innovation, yet it was 
one of the first activities taught, 
along with bowling, at one college 
during this period. 


From a correspondent in Ohio 
came a reminder that the detailed 
anthropometric examinations given 
at the beginning and end of each 
year should not be overlooked. In 
graphic form one’s outline was re- 
corded in different colors as the en- 
tering record and later the improved 
record. The examination was made 
with the girl draped, or rather semi- 
enclosed, in an ‘‘angel robe’’: at no 
time was she completely nude but 
she surely felt stripped as these robes 
were hardly adequate to the modesty 
of that generation. 

By 1925, the required program be- 
came centered more around sports 
activities, mostly team sports. It 
still included gymnastics, although 
these were more of the Danish type 
with free movement — continuous, 
flowing, strenuous—taxing the con- 
centration of the mind as well as the 
coordination of the muscles. 


Costumes in many parts of the 
country were still the long black 
stockings, middies, and bloomers that 
were going rapidly higher. The Eng- 
lish style of hockey tunic was also 
being adopted. These were worn 
over a blouse, long hose, and various 
other impedimenta needed to sup- 
port same. No wonder so much time 
had to be given over to dressing 
beforehand and the individual rela- 
tively private shower and dressing 
afterward. Short were the periods 
for activity but great was the per- 
spiration thereof! 

Rhythms were largely aesthetic or 
so-called character dances that could 
be purchased from dance schools and 
publishing houses all written up 
with directions and musie ineluded. 
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Gradually the scarf dances and bal- 
loon numbers of the 1920’s gave way 
to more solid interpretive dancing. 
One was still intended to be grace- 
ful, whether as an opening rose or 
as closing butterfly wings. The 
strength of movement of the modern 
dance as it developed in the 1930’s 
and grew through the 1940’s into the 
fascinating contemporary dance of 
this decade has been wonderful to 
watch or to participate in, especially 
for those of us who would have given 
almost anything to avoid wearing the 
little silk dance outfits, dance slip- 
pers, and long stockings that we 
were forced to wear. What freedom 
of movement is observed today in the 
leotard and tights so beloved by our 
college girls the country over. And 
with what receptiveness they enter 
the modern dance class of today to 
do what they saw on television. 

From the stereotyped command- 
ment ‘‘men should not teach girls 
physical education,’’ we have grown 
to accept men and women teachers 
together or separately for coeduca- 
tional classes, and it has come to be 
an important part of the college stu- 
dents’ life experience. It is no long- 
er strange to find a man teaching co- 
educational college social or square 
dance classes or for a woman to teach 
coeducational golf, tennis, or swim- 
ming. From such classes demand 
has come for coeducational intra- 
mural tournaments and club activi- 
ties. How healthy this is in contrast 
to the ‘‘don’t come into our build- 
ing’’ view of years back. 

Women teachers have found that 
college boys or men are fun to teach, 
highly cooperative, polite, and inter- 
ested in the analysis of skills; they 
are more concerned with the why’s 
than are many of the college women 
in regard to their sport activities. 
Through classes together each sex 
has come to regard the abilities, po- 
tentialities, and limitations of the 
other with a down-to-earth quality 
of factual appreciation. 

As for the program, a breadth of 
offerings is certainly a characteristic 
of the college program today. A 
course may be found in just about 
everything from an activity as tra- 
ditional as basketball or softball to 
bait casting, shuffleboard, water ski- 
ing, skiing, and skin diving— the 
activities that get the negative pub- 
licity from the eggheads who dis- 
like seeing students receive credit or 
a mark for what they call the ‘‘coun- 
try club preparation in golf, tennis, 
and swimming.’’ Strangely it does 
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seem that there are more male intel- 
lectuals who object to what they eall 
‘college credit for playing’’ than 
there are adult women on the facul- 
ty or in the community who object. 
The women are either more silent or 
less vociferous (if that can ever hap- 
pen!) concerning this, or perhaps 
women have over the years done a 
better job of convineing high school 
girls and college women of the true 
values of the program. 

We must examine our programs 
carefully and be convinced beyond 
reasonable doubt that we are offering 
students a sound chance to take part 
in the very best. I am a strong be- 
liever in permitting and actually en- 
couraging a college girl to stay with 
an activity until she has a better 
than dub game. Many of us believe 
that the place for general exposure 
is in the secondary school and the 
place for specialization is in college. 
There seems value in the develop- 
ment of the ability to do at least one 
thing well, and that one thing might 
better be something that will be of 
value in college leisure time and in 
leisure time of adult life. With more 
household with elec- 
tronic devices shortening working 
weeks in industry, the leisure time 
of the adult woman is bound to in- 
erease. In this push button world, 
she will maintain her body tone and 
vitality only through participation 
in sport and dance activities or body 
conditioning exercises. 

I see the future of physical educa- 
tion for women as one going along 
the lines of free election of activities 
taught in such a way that recrea- 
tional play is an important part of 
the sports course, where creativity in 
dance forms is a vital part of the 
rhythm course, and where we don’t 
teach so hard that the wanting to 
play is killed in the class before it 
has a chance for release outside of 
class time. 

One thing is certain—we cannot 
stand still, secure in the bromide 
that ‘‘this is what we have always 
done and therefore it must be good.’’ 
We must examine not only our ob- 
jectives and our goals but also our 
routes and our methods, if we are 
really to make it possible for each 
individual to develop to his own 
greatest potential—and I fear we are 
presently weak in determining and 
understanding fully what these po- 
tentialities are. Our guide must be 
the good of the individual and in 
this I believe lies the future of physi- 
cal education for college women. * 
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“Recent Research in Meth- 
ods of Teaching and Its Im- 
plications for Elementary 
School Health Education,” 
by JAMES H. HUMPHREY, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, at the Ele- 


mentary School Health Education 
Section Meeting 


It is an interesting fact that most 
of our great educators and philoso- 
phers have been recognized largely 
on the basis of their contributions to 
educational methods. In modern 
times it must be noted, however, that 
these methodological contributions 
have been based largely upon theo- 
retical postulations derived actually 
from the individual’s notions of hu- 
man nature and the learning process. 
In other words, their ideas about 
teaching were based upon their eval 
uations of their subjective observa- 
tions. In consideration of the impor 
tance of teaching methods, it seems 
paradoxical that they still tend to be 
based upon one or another theory 
few of which have been tested ob- 
jectively. 

(The report was concerned with re- 
search which has been undertaken in 
an effort to build an objective base 
under teaching methodology and 
which appears to have implications 
for health teaching at the elementary 
school level. Several representative 
examples were examined, of which 
only two are given here-—Ed 

A study was conducted for the 
purpose of determining whether 
sixth grade children taught by the 
unit method attained greater achieve- 
ment in language, social studies, and 
general study skills than those taught 
by the ‘‘traditional’’ method. The 
researcher concluded that children 
taught by the unit method made 
more gain in each area. The results 
might imply that in health eduea- 
tion a greater effort might well be 
made to place more emphasis on the 
use of health units. This could be 
particularly important, since much 
of the health teaching in the past has 
involved the traditional 
and reciting’’ procedure. 

A number of studies have been 
conducted which attempt to appraise 
the contribution that field trips and 
excursions make to learning. The 
conclusions reported tend to substan- 
tiate the subjective opinions of 
health educators regarding the value 
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of field trips as an effective medium 
for learning in health education. 
Such studies should encourage health 
teachers to extend learning experi- 
ences beyond the classroom, particu- 
larly because so many fine opportu- 
nities exist for field trips in the area 
of health education. 

As might be expected, research di- 
rectly related to the specific area of 
teaching methods in health educa- 
tion has not been extensive. Some of 
the interesting studies undertaken at 
the University of Maryland for the 
purpose of exploring ways of im- 
proving health learning experiences 
for children are reported here. 

One study made an attempt to 
provide a procedure to teach pupils 
to read health materials. This work 
was undertaken with the idea that 
some of the same procedures used in 
the basal reading program could be 
applied to reading in the subject 
matter area of health. Consideration 
was given to the possibility of pupils 
learning to read while reading to 
learn. 

Two rather important preliminary 
findings are, first, that pupils can 
learn the reading comprehension 
skills needed to understand aspects 
of the subject area of health at the 
time they are studying the subject 
and, second, that learning of the 
reading comprehension skills becomes 
more functional because the pupils 
tend to see the need for specific 
skills in order to get the information 
to solve the problems in connection 
with the day’s health lesson. 


(Continued on page 98) 


‘The Development of Youth 
through Sports,” by RICHARD 
BAUMBACH, Tulane University, 
at the Athletic Administration 
Section (DMA) Meeting 


with 
sports of all kinds have taught me 
to seek the truth about my teams’ 
weaknesses and strengths. My ears 
are attentive to the alarms being 
sounded about the physical fitness of 
American youth. I am greatly con- 
cerned about what I have heard and 
read. 


Many years of association 


This apprehension recalls my feel- 
ings years ago just before the ref- 
eree’s whistle sent our undermanned 
team against one of the nation’s big- 
vest and best football teams. As ex- 
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pected, the issue was never in doubt. 
We took a frightful licking—both 
physically and in the score. I vowed 
that day that we should never be 
caught undermanned again. 

The whistle has already blown for 
the kickoff of the world’s champion- 
ship struggle between the United 
States and USSR. I cannot help 
wondering is America under- 
manned ? 

We in athletics know how much 
training and preparation is required 
before a team is ready to take on a 
major adversary. In order to get in 
shape for the many years of strug- 
gle ahead, we in America must relate 
our energies and thoughts in eduea- 
tion, science, business, politics, health, 
and athletics to the needs of the cur- 
rent struggle. Judging from reports, 
the problems of physical fitness are 
of major concern to the Russians. 
The attention given to health and 
physical fitness in Russia is indica- 
tive of its importance in our op- 
ponent’s training camp. 

There is no doubt that in America 
we must produce intellects who can 
create ideas of world significance. 
Equally urgent is the need for mas- 
culine, forceful, and persuasive men 
to put these ideas into effective op- 
eration, to spread them to the far 
corners of the world, and to win with 
them. 

Our contest with Russia is one of 
creating ideas and selling them, and 
sissies don’t make good salesmen! 
We should heed the words of warn- 
ing we hear today about the physi- 
cal condition of the youth of Ameri- 
ca—and particularly the relatively 
vulnerable position of our male 
youth. 

It is obvious to all that when most 
Americans lived on farms and in vil- 
lages, fathers readily assumed the 
age-old responsibility of introducing 
their sons to the masculine activities 
of fishing, hunting, games, and 
sports. Today our urban and subur- 
ban fathers have less and less space 
and time to develop their sons along 
masculine and physical lines. Thus, 
mothers have had to take over more 
and more responsibility for the day- 
to-day upbringing of their sons. 
Their unmatched mother love ean- 
not replace the needed masculine in- 
fluence and direction of a man. 

So here in America we have a so- 
ciety depending more and more on 
mothers to bring up young sons. 
Furthermore, many of our male 
youth are subjected to the super fe 
male influence of those mothers who 


are ‘‘Moms’’ (a maternal parent who 
fails to prepare her offspring emo- 
tionally for independent, mature 
adult life, who does not untie the 
emotional apron string’). 

If we must compete with Russia, 
is it not time for America to wake 
up to the inadequacies of our train- 
ing methods? 

Let me explain my concentration 
on the problem of the male youth. 
It seems obvious that there is little 
to concern us about mothers’ influ- 
ence with daughters. Already we 
are told that the female is the 
stronger sex. Other speakers at this 
convention will undoubtedly give full 
coverage to the physical development 
of both girls and boys. For my short 
time, I hope to leave one thought 
with you—the special plight of the 
male youth. 

Mothers need masculine assistance 
in rearing their sons; many are cry- 
ing for help. Unfortunately, social 
forces are continuing to reduce op- 
portunities for fathers to do their 
part. Who else, then, can answer 
mother’s call for help? 

Who? You leaders in health and 
physical education. I urge that you 
leaders help redirect our physical ed- 
neation systems : 


to provide for early introduction of 
our male youth to manly physical 
activities which are directed by 
men 


to include for all male youth some 
exposure to physical contact sports, 
such as wrestling, football, basket- 
ball, hockey, soccer, judo 


to encourage all young people to de- 
velop at least one hobby sport, 
such as swimming, tennis, golf, 
handball 


to inspire the very young to begin 
to be proud of their physical as 
well as their mental aptitudes and 
accomplishments 


to encourage competitive sports for 
young men beginning at least at 
the high school level. 


American boys must be taught to 
strive to win, to succeed. Boys and 
young men are looking to you for 
salvation. I urge that you set for 
them examples of integrity, honor, 
spirit, loyalty, and reverence to God 
and country to the end that when the 
final whistle blows, America will be 
ahead! * 

1Edward A. Strecker, Their Mother’s 
Sons. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippineott Com- 


pany, 1951. 
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‘Forging Forces for Physical 
Fitness through Church Rec- 
reation,” by BOB M. BOYD, 


Southern Baptist Convention, at 
the joint session of the Recrea- 
tional Therapy Section and Rec- 
reation in Religious Organiza- 
tions Section Meeting 


We Southern Baptists are known, 
for good or ill, for our tremendous 
number of church meetings. The 
story is told of one gentleman who 
on being approached to become a 
Christian and join the local Baptist 
Church replied: ‘‘I would love to 
but I’m just not physically fit.’’ 
Perhaps from this standpoint I have 
a selfish interest in physical fitness 
as such. Beyond this, however, we 
recognize the advantages of the mind 
and spirit having as their source of 
mobility a sound physical body. 

What contribution then does 
church recreation have to make in 
this physical area? 

1. The general contribution that 
any properly fostered physical activ- 
ity is profitable to physical well- 
being. 

2. Church recreation, being close- 
ly related to a relatively small group, 
reaches people for active participa- 
tion whom city and school programs 
may miss because of the numbers 
involved. 

3. Because of less emphasis on 
competition, the church recreation 
program develops the physical skills 
of the less talented. 

4. Again, because the church ree- 
reation program deals with a more 
or less controlled group, it can con- 
tribute to future physical fitness by 
being another agency through which 
the case for fitness can be inter- 
preted. 

The question of mental and spir- 
itual fitness is more often associated 
with religion. E. O. Harbin, the 
father of church recreation in many 
regards, said: ‘‘That which enriches 
life has spiritual value.’’ Just as 
communion with God is the well- 
spring of spiritual power in the in- 
dividual, so recreative activity is the 
wellspring of physical revitalization 
and increased social usefulness. 

Every available resource must be 
martialed to prevent a collapse of 
our society such as has occurred in 
every other society that has reached 
a similar degree of opulence. Church 
recreation can be a vital force in the 
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education for proper use of leisure. 

The fact that disgruntled folks get 
sick more often reminds me of that 
old adage: ‘‘The surly bird gets the 
germ.’’ Solomon made the observa- 
tion in Proverbs 17 :22 that ‘‘ A mer- 
ry heart doeth good like a medi- 
cine; but a broken spirit drieth the 
Church recreation has a 
contribution to make at this point by 
creating within its fellowship a spirit 
of joyous cooperation. By providing 
opportunities for wholesome, happy 
contacts within its own group and 
with others, the church can contrib- 
ute to the total fitness of society. * 
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“The Role of Recreation in 
the Mental Hospitals,” by H. 
RUSSELL WHITE, Sunland Train- 
ing Center, Ft. Myers, Florida, at 
the Recreational Therapy Section 
Meeting 


Today we think of our mental hos 
pitals as having a two-fold purpose : 
a center for the care and treatment 
of patients and-an educational insti- 
tution, where socially maladjusted 
people learn the art of living again 
in our modern society. Recreation 
serves an important role in the all- 
round development of the patient. 
Recreation promotes physical, social, 
mental, and emotional growth; it is 
the natural method of gaining worth- 
while experiences for the use and 
control of the body. Recreation pro 
vides an opportunity to investigate 
the environment and become better 
acquainted with it. 

In today’s mental hospitals there 
is a definite trend toward ‘‘social 
psychiatry.’’ The entire hospital, in- 
cluding buildings, grounds, and pro- 
fessional staff, becomes one large 
‘‘therapeutic community.’’ Every 
phase of the patient’s daily life has 
therapeutic importance and not just 
the hour in which he sees the doctor. 
Hospitals are being designed to stim- 
ulate normal community life. 

In this drive to ‘‘normalize’’ hos- 
pital life and educate the patient for 
living outside, recreation is going to 
play a large role. The trend of in- 
creased time for leisure in the com- 
munity is being reflected in our in- 
stitutions. 

The first broad role of recreation 
in the mental hospital is to maintain 
physical fitness. One of the tough- 
est jobs is to overcome physical in- 
activity. Industrial therapy and oc- 


cupational therapy have provided 
partial answers, but both of these 
are at times unsuited for the patient. 
It is one thing to know that a patient 
needs exercise and another to get 
him to take it. Since the patient can- 
not be forced into exercise, an actiy- 
ity must be made so inviting that 
the patient will participate because 
he wants to. Studies show that 
patients sleep better, have less fights, 
eat better, and suffer less from con 
ditions resulting from poor circula 
tion when participating in 
recreation, 
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The second broad role ot recrea 
tion in a mental hospital is to meet 
the social needs of the patient. Ree- 
reation is able to provide a normal 
and natural social setting for the pa 
tient, who is surrounded by other- 
wise abnormal living conditions. Ree 
reation can elicit normal responses in 
a patient that few other activities 
can. The patient feels free to ex- 
press himself away from doctors and 
other attendants who are reminders 
of his illness. 

Another advantage of recreation 
is that it is flexible and modifiable to 
the point that any patient can find 
a level at which he can participate 
Games and sports can be adapted and 
rules simplified; length of periods 
can be shortened according to the at 
tention span of the 
patient 

Recreation provides both the co 
operative and the competitive elk 
ments so necessary in the reeduca 
tion of the patient for social living 
Competitive games stimulate aggres 
sive traits and allow for discharge 
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of aggressiveness in a socially ac 
ceptable manner. The group pres 
sure to conform and cooperate are 
almost any organized 
sport. Cooperation and 
competition learned in a simplified 
recreation setting can then be gen 


obvious in 
fame or 


eralized to the more serious phases 
of life. 

Every patient should be given the 
opportunity to participate with 
others in activities that are in keep- 
ing with his ability and which allow 
lim to reach his maximum develop- 
ment. Reereation helps to create a 
happy, dynamic situation in which 
the patient learns many important 
social values necessary in daily liv 
ing. The mentally ill and the men- 
tally retarded are given experiences 
in an objective, meaningful fashion 
which will lessen their handicap in 
establishing happy social relations 
with others * 
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“Accepting the Challenge 
for the New Safety and Driv- 
er Education Division,” by 
HERBERT J. STACK, New York 
University Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, at the Division Meeting 


Just about 26 years ago I had oc- 
easion to address the national meet- 
ing of this Association, held in At- 
lanta, Georgia. I recommended at 
that time that safety education be 
given greater stress in the program 
of the Association. That was when 
safety education was a relative new- 
comer and driver education was just 
getting started in the high schools. 

During the last ten years, safety 
meetings have been included at near- 
ly every one of the 40 or so district 
and national conventions. The inter- 
esting part of it is that these pro- 
erams have covered a wide range of 
safety and driver education topics. 
The fact remains that the AAHPER 
has been the department of the NEA 
that has consistently kept safety ed- 
ucation alive. The safety movement 
owes a good deal to this Association 
for keeping the torch of safety edu- 
cation burning. 

But today the AAHPER is being 
challenged by a new responsibility. 
If it is to take over a greater safety 
program, definite 
that should be taken. Safety is be- 
coming more and more important in 
the world of today. The increased 
mobility of the American people has 
created many new hazards. Along 
with the increased mobility has come 
increase in camping, 
water sports, boating, skiing, hunt- 
ing, fishing, and dozens of activities 
in which there are certain hazards. 

While our schools are doing a 
creditable job in reducing accidents 
in athletics and other physical ed- 
ucation activities, there is still far 
more than can be done in the outdoor 
recreation field, especially in those 
activities in which there are definite 
hazards, such as skiing, water skiing, 
skin diving, fishing, and hunting. 
There is much more we ean do to 
integrate safety instruction into our 
skill courses in high school and col- 
lege and to promote safety in adult 
recreation activities. 

Many of our colleges now have 
courses in ‘‘safe practices in athletics 
and physical education.’’ All insti- 
tutions that prepare physical educa- 
tion and recreation majors should 
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have such courses, preferably in the 
undergraduate curriculum. There is 
also the possibility of providing a 
one-term course in general safety as 
a part of the health education pro- 
gram of the junior and senior years 
in high school. Several states are al- 
ready doing this with considerable 
success. 

During the last ten years we have 
made but little progress in the reduc- 
tion of drowning fatalities. They 
have been running about 6300 an- 
nually since 1949 and are second to 
traffic accidents as a cause of death 
in the school age level. Nearly one- 
half of all drowning fatalities occur 
in the age group 5 to 24. Here are 
some of the things that should be 
done to improve the situation. 

1. We should strengthen our 
learn-to-swim programs for all school 
youngsters, as well as adults, and at 
the same time extend our Junior and 
Senior Red Cross Life Saving train- 
ing. 

2. We need to give further stress 
to safe practices in the use of small 
craft and sail boats, both at camps 
and at other facilities. 





SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Awards Presented to Ned Warren 
and Helen Stuart 


The Southern District AAHPER held its 
annual meeting jointly with the national 
organization in Miami Beach. At the 
Final General Session of the convention, 
the Honor Awards of the Southern Dis- 
trict were presented to the two 1960 re- 
cipients, Ned Warren, Department of 
Physical Education, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and Helen Stuart, 
State Departmént of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. Shown above, 
l. to r., are Willis Baughman, represent- 
ing the Awards Committee, Helen Stu- 
art, and Lloyd Messersmith, president of 
the Southern District of the AAHPER. 


3. We need to provide more train- 


ing in skin diving, water skiing, safe 
practices in fishing, and other areas 
in water safety. 

Another important area that 
needs greater emphasis is that of 
safety in power boating. There are 
now nearly nine million motor boats 
in the country, a large percentage of 
which are run by outboard motors. 
Motor boating has become one of our 
important recreational activities, and 
not only on the sea coast. Many of 
the inland lakes and rivers are con- 
gested with power boats, hundreds 
of marinas have been constructed, 
and, according to estimate, 40 mil- 
lion Americans are using these boats. 
The unfortunate part of it is that a 
ten-year-old youngster in most states 
can use a motor boat without any 
training, even if he does not know 
how to swim. 

While the Coast Guard and the 
power squadrons and auxiliaries are 
running training courses, these reach 
only a small percentage of boat op- 
erators. Many of the operators are 
high school youngsters, and they re- 
ceive no instruction. It is entirely 
possible that in the future, following 
the driver education course, there 
will be a second elective course in the 
operation of power and sailing boats. 
And you can readily see the impor- 
tance of swimming instruction for 
the 40 million users of power boats 
in our country. 

Strangely enough, because of wide- 
spread participation in all types of 
activities, in some ways our society 
is becoming more hazardous than it 
was a generation ago. We have con- 
quered many of the dangers, but 
new activities in which there is an 
element of danger have arisen, such 
as skin diving, water skiing, power 
boating, mountain climbing. This is 
one of the reasons why we have not 
been able to reduce deaths of young- 
sters of school age as much as we 
should. Chiefly because of traffic and 
drowning accidents, the last few 
years have seen an upswing in the 
number of deaths in the 14 to 19 
year old age group. 

Many years ago one of the great 
leaders in safety education devel- 
oped the concept of ‘‘safety for 
greater adventures.’’ Today more 
than ever before our young people 
are having greater adventures and 
they are in greater need of safety 
education. This is the challenge fac- 
ing the AAHPER Division of Safety 
and Driver Education. Each of us 
must share in the solution. 
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Actions of the Board of Directors 
and Representative Assembly 


The Board of Directors, in its 
business meetings held April 20-22, 
24, 1960, heard reports from all 
AAHPER divisions, districts, and 
committees. Many important ree- 
ommendations were referred to the 
Representative Assembly for ap- 
proval and are reported below. The 
new committees established by the 
Board will be reported in the De- 
cember issue. The Board took the 
following major actions of signifi- 
cance to all AAHPER members. 


Two Board Meetings. The amount of 
business to be handled by the Board 
has increased to such an extent that 
it cannot be properly transacted in 
the series of meetings at the nation- 
al convention. It was proposed that 
two meetings be held annually, one 
at the time of the convention and 
another during the fall. On the ree- 
ommendation of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Board approved two 
meetings for 1960-61. The fall meet- 
ing will be held December 1-3, 
1960; the spring meeting is sched- 
uled for March 14-16, 1961. 


Upgrading the Profession. To guard 
the quality of its services is the rec- 


The AAHPER Board of Directors held business sessions be- 


ognized duty of an established pro- 
fession, and the Board considered 
what steps could be taken to im- 
prove professional preparation in 
health education, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. Its recommen- 
dations concerning accreditation by 
the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education and the 
requirement for AAHPER member- 
ship of graduation from an NCATE 
accredited school (to become effec- 
tive in 1964), were important steps 
forward professionally. The recom 
mendations, which were approved 
by the Representative Assembly, ap- 
pear in full on page 34 of this issue. 


Safety Education. The Board of Di- 
rectors spent much time studying 
and discussing the problems posed 
by the American Driver Edueation 
Association’s request for depart- 
mental status in the NEA. The 
Board agreed that AAHPER should 
reaffirm its position that acceptance 
of the ADEA as an NEA depart- 
ment is undesirable and should pre 
pare a fully documented statement 
upholding this position for dissemi- 
nation to the NEA Board of Direc- 
tors and Representative Assembly. 





(The steps were followed, but the 
ADEA was accepted as a depart- 
ment by the NEA at its conven 
tion.) A proposal that ‘‘driver ed 
ucation’’ be dropped from the name 
of the AAHPER Division was re 
jected. 


New Consultants. To help carry out 
AAHPER’s increasing responsibil 
ities in international affairs, the 
Board appointed Dorothy S. Ains 
worth as AAHPER staff consultant 
for international 
part-time basis. A school nurse con 
sultant will be appointed to the na 
tional staff when funds are secured 
from non-Association resources to 
initiate such an effort as a three to 
five-year pilot program. 


relations, on a 


Professional Preparation Conference. 
A national conference to be econ 
cerned with both undergraduate 
and graduate preparation in all 
areas of interest to AAHPER was 
approved. (Plans are being made to 
hold the meeting during the late fall 
of 1961 or early winter of 1962 


Curriculum Project. A proposal from 
the Physical Education Division to 


Hunsacker, Edward B. Johns, Leonard’: Marti, Thelma Bishop 
: Pp, 


fore opening of the convention, at the Roney Plaza Hotel. 
Seated, |. to r., are Minnie Lynn, Arthur Esslinger, Carl A. 
Troester, Jr. Standing, l. to r., are Zollie Maynard, Ray O. 
Duncan, Arthur S. Daniels, Ruth Weythman, Harold K. Jack, 
A. E. “Joe” Florio, Hester Beth Bland, Jack Shaw, H. B. 
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Edwina Jones, Ruth Abernathy (hidden behind front row), 
Billie Rogers, C. J. Alderson, Elena Sliepcevich, and Bernard 
Loft. Directors are shown on the hotel balcony, in some of 
the ocean breeze and the Florida sun (which delegates to the 
convention did not see much of during several rainy days later.) 
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initiate a national study of desirable 
competencies for pupils in each 
grade cycle was approved in princi- 
ple and referred to the president 
for implementation. The national 
project would help establish order 
and progression in physical educa- 
tion learning experiences. 


Policies and Codes. The committee 
appointed to draw up an operating 
code for the Representative Assem- 
bly presented its proposals, and the 
code was approved. The representa- 
tive body of the AAHPER had not 
had a formal set of operating pro- 
cedures before this time. Written 
policies governing relationships be- 
tween AAHPER and _ advertisers 
and exhibitors were also approved. 


Appreciation. The Board approved 
the proposal that an appropriate 
citation of service be presented to 
national convention managers. The 
AAHPER director of publications 
and the managing editor of JOH- 
PER were commended for their ef- 
forts in the excellence of the special 
anniversary issue of JOHPER. 


Official Business by 
Representative Assembly 

The Representative Assembly met 
on Tuesday, April 26, to conduet 
the official business of the Associa- 
tion. There were 195 delegates pres- 
ent. 

AAHPER President Arthur A. 
Esslinger reported the highlights of 
the year’s activities and presented 
the recommendations from the 
Board of Directors which required 
official action by the Representative 
Assembly. Carl <A. Troester, Jr., 
presented the annual report of the 
executive secretary. 


New State Association. The Alaska 
Association for Health, Physical Ed- 
ueation, and Recreation was recog- 
nized as an Official state association 
and was assigned to the Northwest 
District. 


Changes in Sections. Approval was 
given to the following structural 
changes. The School Lunch and 
Dental Health Sections were discon- 
tinued and their activities are to be 
incorporated in the work of the 
Health Edueation Division strue- 
ture. The School Recreation See- 
tion was made a permanent section 
within the Reereation Division. The 
Professional and Public Relations 
Section of the General Division will 
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be discontinued after the 1961 an- 
nual convention. 


Eligibility for Representative Assem- 
bly. The AAHPER membership re- 
quirement for eligibility to serve on 
the Representative Assembly was 
changed from five years to two 
years, with the provision for further 
review in 1964. 


Membership Requirement. The Rep- 
resentative Assembly gave approval 
to the various proposals concerning 
recognition of the NCATE as the 
accrediting organization in health 
education, physical education, and 
recreation and the requirement that 
graduation from an NCATE ac- 


credited school be a condition of 
professional membership in AAH- 
PER, beginning in 1964. (These are 
given in full on page 44.) 


New Officers. ArrHur S. DANIELs, 
Indiana University, was elected 
AAHPER president-elect. The fol- 
lowing vice-presidents-elect were 
elected: health education, WILLIAM 
K. Streit, Cincinnati, Ohio, Public 
Schools; physical education, Laura 
J. Huewustrer, University of Illinois; 
recreation, H. Dan Corpin, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania; girls and women’s 
sports, SARA STAFF JFRNIGAN, Stet- 
son University, DeLand, Florida; 
men’s athletics, Joann D. LAwTHER, 
Pennsylvania State University ; safe- 
ty education, CHARLES PETER Yost, 
West Virginia University. 


New Affiliate. The American Col- 
lege of Sports Medicine became 
affiliated with the AAHPER during 
the year (by mail vote of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly). Celeste Ul- 
rich, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, accepted 
the certificate of affiliation. 


The members of the Eastern District’s 
delegation ponder before casting ballots. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the 


AAHPER Representative Assembly 


1. The entire membership of AAH- 
PER, which has experienced profes- 
sional growth as a result of this 75th 
Anniversary Convention, appreciates 
the efforts of all of those who have 
planned the programs and carried out 
the many aspects of the convention. 
These persons include Association of- 
ficers, committee members, program 
participants, the Associated Exhibitors, 
and the headquarters staff. Special 
thanks are due to T. J. Bleier who has 
served as convention manager and to 
Willis Smith who has so ably assisted 
him in this task. We also express sin- 
cere appreciation to all those who served 
so capably on local committees. The 
wholehearted cooperation and assistance 
of the Southern District Association 
and the Florida AHPER are greatly 
appreciated. 

2. The AAHPER-NEA takes pleas- 
ure in commending Mabel Lee for her 
creativity and diligence in helping to 
make the Association’s 75th Anniver- 
sary an outstanding event. Her unique 
contributions will be of lasting inspira- 
ation to the profession. 

3. The AAHPER-NEA, on the oe- 
casion of its 75th Anniversary, reaffirms 
mutual concern for the progress of all 
education and rededicates itself to the 
service of the NEA in its areas of spe- 
cial interest. It commends its members 
on their efforts to promote membership 
in the NEA and urges that these efforts 
be expanded. 

4. The AAHPER-NEA 
appreciation to Arthur S. Flemming, 
Secretary of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, for his 
expressed concern for meeting the ree- 
reation needs of the American people 
and urges him to: (a) expand the ree- 
reation services of constituent units of 
the U. S. Department of Health, Eduea- 
tion and Welfare, particularly those of 
the U. S. Office of Education, (b) en- 
courage the development of national 
goals for recreation in which the respon- 
sibilities of governmental and nongov- 
ernmental agencies would be outlined, 
(c) assist in strengthening the work of 
the Federal Inter-Agency Committee on 
Recreation, and _(d) take appropriate 
action to discourage federal legislation 
which would establish a separate Fed 
eral Recreation Service in the U. S. De 
partment of Health, Education an¢ 
Welfare or in any other federal agency 

5. The AAHPER-NEA commend 
Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S. Commis 
sioner of Education, for (a) outstand 
ing leadership with respect to the broac 
problems confronting American eduea 
tion, (b) the fine quality of service 
being rendered by the U. S. Office of 
Edueation in the fields of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, and (ce) 
the splendid cooperation of the U. 8. 


ex presses 


Office of Education in cosponsoring the 
recent national conferences on Fitness 
ot Klementary School Children, School 
Recreation, and Equipment and Sup- 
plies for Athletics, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. 

The AAHPER-NEA urges the Com- 
missioner to (a) expand the U. 8. Of- 
fice of Education staff in health, physi- 
cal education, recreation, and athletics, 
so as to provide additional needed serv- 
ices in these fields to state and local 
school systems, to institutions of higher 
learning, and to other groups, (b) give 
further study to the role and function 
of the U. S. Office of Education in ree- 
reation leadership in the federal govern- 
ment and follow up this study with ap- 
propriate action, and (¢) encourage the 
development of the community school 
concept and assist wherever appropri- 
ate in establishing community 
programs throughout the nation. 

6. The AAHPER-NEA urges the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
the American Assoiation of School 
Administrators, the Association of See- 
ondary-School Principals, and the De 
partment of Elementary School Prinei- 
pals to strongly support the increased 
role of the publie school in the com- 
munity recreation program through ex 
panded leadership in the state depart 
ments of education and local school sys 
tems. 

7. The 


ing the 


school 


AAHPER-NEA, | recogniz 
social and cultural forces at 
work in our society, reiterates its belief 
that public school programs of health, 
physical edueation, and recreation are 
of tremendous importance in the edu 
cation and development of children and 
youth, calling particular attention’ to the 
need for (a) stressing the importance of 
the values arising from vigorous parti 
cipation in a variety of physical ac- 
tivities, (b) providing for all children 
and youth athletic programs that are 
appropriate to each age group, (¢) em 
phasizing that no individual can make 
his greatest contribution to societv with 
out optimum health and ealling atten 
tion to the need for education with re 
gard to new health problems such as air 
and water pollution, radiation, polio- 
myelitis immunization, and smoking 
and its relationship to cancer, (d) en 
couraging the productive use of leisure 
time, (e) giving greater emphasis to 
safety in such recreational pursuits as 
boating, water skiing, other aquatic ac 
tivities, hunting and shooting, and win- 
ter sports, (f) reemphasizing concern 
for maximum use of natural resources 
to provide expanding opportunities for 
outdoor education, and (g) maintaining 
flexibility and trying to find more effec- 
tive ways of accomplishing the objee- 
tives of health education, physical ed- 
ucation, recreation, safety, and athletics. 
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Preconvention Meetings 


Preceding the official opening of 
the Miami Beach AAHPER Con- 
vention a number of important meet- 
ings were held by organizations affili- 
ated or closely associated with AAH- 
PER. Because most of these groups 
publish their own proceedings, only 
brief highlights will be presented 
here. Several meetings of special 
AAHPER officers and groups were 
also held prior to the official opening 
such as official sessions of the Board 
of Directors, vice-presidents and 
consultants, Executive Councils and 
committees of various divisions, Joint 
Council on International Affairs, 
various AAHPER committee meet- 
ings, and the Dance Section (for 
which see page 88). 


The American Academy of Physical 
Education, Helen Manley, president, 
began its first meeting with me- 
morials to those members who died 
in 1959-60—Elizabeth Burchenal, 
William Meredith, Charles H. Me- 
Cloy, and Pattrie Ruth O’Keefe. The 
Academy divided into four working 
conferences to important 
topics facing the profession ‘*The 
Hypotheses upon which Physical Ed- 
ucation Is Based,’’ ‘‘The Purposes 
of Competitive Athletics in Ameri- 
can Education,’’ ‘‘Implications in 
Physical Education in the Current 
Reexamination of American Educa- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘Publie Relations in 
Physical Education.’’ At one of its 
13 meetings, members discussed a 
‘‘Reexamination of Academy Pur- 
pose and Function.’’ The annual 
banquet program was highlighted by 
Jay B. Nash’s address, ‘‘ Founders 
of the Academy—My Colleagues.’’ 
At the luncheon meeting, held joint- 
ly with the American College of 
Sports Medicine, Capt. Ashton Gray- 
biel, Navy School of Aviation Medi 
cine, spoke on ‘‘ Physical Fitness for 
Space Travel,’’ and the session fol- 
lowing was a symposium on space 
medicine. This year the Academy’s 
R. Tait McKenzie Memorial Lecture 
was presented in a joint meeting 
with the Physical Education Division 
see pages 21-22 


diseuss 


The American College of Sports Medi- 
cine held its seventh annual meeting, 
its first as an affiliate of the AAH- 
PER. Albert S. Hyman, M.D., 1960 
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president, opened the first of the five 
scientific sessions, each of which in- 
cluded presentation of several re- 
search papers. An interesting inno- 
vation was the evening ‘‘fireside 
chats,’’ during which the College di- 
vided into four small groups for dis- 
cussion. The luncheon meeting and 
subsequent symposium, both con- 
cerned with the problems of the 
space age, were joint meetings with 
the AAPE. 


American Council of Administrators of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation held meetings on four days, 
culminated by the banquet on the 
eve of the AAHPER convention. The 
banquet was presided over by Louis 
Means, AAHPER, and featured the 
address by Delbert Oberteuffer, ‘‘It 
Takes All Kinds.’’ Other sessions 
were devoted to national study and 
project reports, business meetings, 
and a reception for new officers. Pre- 
siding at the various sessions were 
Channing Mann, Troy, New York; 
Clyde Cole, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education; Caroline Sin- 
elair, Madison College; and Griffith 
O’Dell, Minneapolis City Schools. 


Delta Psi Kappa held a total of 16 
meetings prior to the convention, 
most of which were business sessions. 
Other meetings included a Memorial 
Service, social hour, a province 
luncheon, presentation of awards, 
and a session devoted to ‘‘ Careers 
in Physical Education.”’ 


Phi Delta Pi held nine meetings spiced 
by a breakfast meeting, a Fun Night, 


The Florida hospitality booth dispensed 
orange juice and souvenirs for delegates. 


and a Convention Banquet. Com- 
mittee meetings and three general 
discussion sessions rounded out their 
program. The Fun Night was 
planned by the University of Miami 
staff at Coral Gables. 


Southern Association for Physical Edu- 
cation of College Women held meet- 
ings of the Governing Board and di- 
rectors of departments. In addition 
to social hours, informal breakfasts 
and buzz sessions, and committee 
meetings, four general sessions were 
held. Celeste Ulrich, Woman’s Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina, 
spoke on ‘‘ Philosophical Concepts 

Then and Now’’; Ruth Glassow, 
University of Wisconsin, spoke on 
‘*Research Implications—Then and 
Now’’; Ruth White Fink, University 
of North Carolina, presented ‘‘ Pub- 
lie Relations—Then and Now’’ by 
demonstrations of use of educational 
television ; and Mary Ella Montague, 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
presented .‘‘Recreational Dances 

Then and Now.’’ Catherine L. Allen, 
Tufts University, presented the ban- 
quet speech entitled ‘‘ Long Distance 
Call—Person to Person ,’’ followed 
by a demonstration program, ‘‘ Cos- 
tumes Through the Ages,’’ with Ger- 
trude Mooney, University of Miami, 
as master of ceremonies. A_ high- 
light of the program was the moon- 
light cruise around Miami Beach. 


The Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation held preconvention business 
sessions, the annual banquet, with 
Simon A. MeNeely as toastmaster, 
and a series of general discussion ses- 
sions centering about mutual prob- 
lems and the work of current task 
forces. Much attention was given to 
the implementation of previous rec- 
ommendations, concerted action and 
agreement on professional problems, 
and specific discussions on junior 
high school athletics, state leader- 
ship in safety education, trends in 
fitness stimulation, and curriculum 
problems. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association 
held several special sessions which 
featured a ‘‘swap shop of operation- 
al techniques’’ and current develop- 
ments in YMCA physical education. 
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General Division 


Minnie L. Lynn, president-elect of 
AAHPER, coordinated the work of 
the 14 sections of the General Divi- 
sion throughout the year and as- 
sisted the section chairmen in plan- 
ning meetings for the Convention. 
The sections represent the interests 
of the Association which cut across 
two or more fields and concern all 
professional people in health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation. 


The first meeting of the Aquatics 
Section was devoted to business and 
the presentation of papers on se- 
lected swimming problems. Richard 
Pohndorf of the University of Tlli- 
nois discussed the role of swimming 
in developing and maintaining fit- 
ness. His report was based on a 
study that conclusively showed de- 
cided improvement in over-all fitness 
of middle-aged men and women 
when swimming was added to their 
program. 

B. W. Gabrielsen, University of 
Georgia, presented ‘‘ Facts on Drown- 
ing Accidents.’’ Greatly increased 
participation in aquatic activities 
will continue, and it is important 
that children learn to swim early 
and also learn safe water practices. 

Joseph Rogers, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, discussed the role of the 
swimming pool consultant. Because 
of the inereased number of swim- 
ming pools being constructed for 
private homes, clubs, and schools, it 
is imperative that all qualified aquat- 
ic people be prepared to serve this 
consultant, especially in the areas of 
construction, equipment, operation, 
and supervision. 

At the afternoon session at the 
Shore Club Pool, Philip Moriarty, 
eoach, Yale University, explained 
the ‘‘Fundamentals of Springboard 
Diving.’’ He dealt with the ap- 
proach, hurdle, angle of take-off, ele- 
vation, execution of the dive, drop, 
and entry into the water, and points 
were demonstrated by Joel Lenzi of 
Coral Gables High School. Charles 
Arnold, swimming coach at Virginia 
Military Institute, discussed ‘‘ As- 
pects of Competitive Swimming,”’ 
pointing out that the tremendous im- 
provement in swimming times in re- 
cent years is probably due to in- 
creased emphasis on mental atti- 
tudes, stroke mechanies, organized 
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conditioning programs, and struc- 
tural aptitudes. All competitive 
swimming strokes were demonstrated 
and critically analyzed. Edward J. 
Smyke, Emory University, demon- 
strated how a person injured or 
tired, or a nonswimmer, ean still 
stay alive in water by floating face 
down and raising the head occa- 
sionally for a breath of air. This 
method of drownproofing was intro- 
duced by Fred Lanoue of Georgia 
Institute of Technology _ several 
years ago. 


The Camping and Outdoor Education 
Section under the chairmanship of 
Frank E. Philpott, University of 
Florida, presented a panel discus- 
sion on various aspects of outdoor 
education. Jay B. Nash spoke of 
outdoor education as an enrichment 
of existing areas of education rather 
than a new subject or course in the 
schools. Major problems are to pro- 
vide teachers with the necessary in- 
formation and skills to enable them 
to do the job and to interpret to the 
public. Orlo Miller, state director of 
Wisconsin, read George Donaldson’s 
paper, which claimed outdoor educa- 
tion and school camping as the twen- 
tieth century major contribution to 
education. Maurice Ahrens, Univer- 
sity of Florida, depicted school 
camping as an integral part of the 
publie school program, which should 
be supported by tax funds. It should 
be coeducational. Programs should 
be at least one week long, and camps 
need to be well staffed with confident 
teachers familiar with the field of 
outdoor education. Louis E. Means, 
AAHPER staff, described outdoor 
education in California, where there 
are more than 175 school camps. 
Many school systems are building 
their own camps, which, in general, 
stress conservation and the natural 
sciences. 

Zollie Maynard, state director in 
Florida, reported on the Marion 
County School camping program, 
operated by the school board and 
supported by the Kiwanis Club. Mil- 
ton Gabrielsen, New York Univer- 
sity, emphasized the need for consid- 
eration of resources for outdoor edu- 
cation in the selection and develop- 
ment of school sites. Dr. Gabrielsen 
also summed up some of the recent 


doctoral studies conducted in the 
area of outdoor education. Julian 
Smith coneluded the program by re- 
minding us that school camping is 
only a part of outdoor education and 
that we must not overlook other ac- 
tivities, such as archery, shooting, 
boating, and casting. 


At the City and County Directors 
and Supervisors Section meeting, Su- 
perintendent Joe Hall of the Dade 
County Public Schools, challenged 
administrators to think in terms of 
a ‘‘big problem.’’ It is their respon- 
sibility to see that the program is 
effective and that instruction is serv- 
ing the needs of the student. Teach- 
ers must possess the skills as well as 
the knowledge of the games they are 
teaching. It is important to measure 
the degree of physical fitness of stu- 
dents, but the most effective measure 
of the value of the physical educa- 
tion program is the effect it has on 
the life of the child, in out-of-school 
hours and after he leaves school 

Charles Forsythe, Michigan High 
School Athletic Association, stated 
that while we have lost some things 
in physical education, especially in 
the area of legal requirements, we 
have also made many gains, especial- 
ly in facilities and through the de- 
velopment of school sites adjacent to 
park and recreation areas. More and 
better prepared teachers than ever 
before in our history and the re- 
search currently being conducted en- 
able us to provide more effective pro- 
grams of physical education for chil- 
dren. He challenged the group to 
develop programs worthy of the 
name of physical education that 
could be defended to the public as 
an important part of the educational 
process. He further stressed the need 
to cooperate with other areas of edu- 
cation to bring about effective pro- 
grams of physical education. 

Simon MeNeely, U. S. Office of 
Education, spoke on public relations, 
reminding his listeners that public 
relations are personal relations. He 
also stressed the need to involve 
teachers, principals, and parents in 
our program and to continually in- 
terpret to them the values of physi- 
eal education. 

Ellis H. Champlin, Springfield 
College, reported on the Council on 
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Equipment and Supplies workshop 
co-sponsored by the Athletic Insti- 
tute and AAHPER. The publication 
on equipment and supplies prepared 
at this workshop is now available, 
distributed by both groups. Mike 
Close of the MacGregor Company 
reminisced about his 35 years in the 
sporting goods field. He spoke of the 
many changes he has seen in both 
design and quality of physical edu- 
cation and athletic equipment. 


The Dance Section program fea- 
tured Erick Hawkins, a modern 
dancer from New York City, whose 
message was that modern dance is 
modern art. It is not physical alone 
but must have a beautiful balance 
with the movement. He performed 
in concert and also gave a lecture- 
demonstration, in which he ex- 
plained that movement comes from 
the spine and pelvis, not the feet. 
The large muscles integrating the 
legs, the hips, and the torso must be 
trained first. The activities he led 
were designed to produce movement 
originating in the spine and to de- 
velop the large muscles controlling 
the legs, pelvis, and torso. Standing 
movements and movement patterns 
across the floor added the considera- 
tion of the effect of gravity upon the 
body and the need for centering the 
body over its support. 


Faith Clark of Illinois State Nor- 
mal University used a group of 
boys to demonstrate exploration of 
movements. The boys formed ob- 
stacle courses with arches of the 
body or with hoops and then took 
turns going around the course jump- 
ing over, crawling, or sliding under 
the arch or hoop. 

Richard Galiano, leader of a group 
of students from the University of 
Miami, nafrated the demonstration 
of American Indian dances, noting 
the changes of tempo, resulting dra- 
matic effects, humor, and the com- 
petitive element of the dances. Basie 
steps were analyzed, taught to the 
audience, and then put together in a 
typical way to make a pow-wow 
dance. Josefina Gareia, Oklahoma 
College for Women, taught the Paso 
Doble. Participators made their own 
patterns, and the labonated score of 
the dance was then presented and 
explained. Other activities of the 
Dance Section were the showing of 
films, including educational dance 
films for TV, and business meetings. 

The Dance Section held a joint 
meeting with the Division for 
Girls and Women’s Sports entitled 
‘*Movement as it Relates to Dance, 
Sports, and Gymnasties.’’ Purpose 
was to build a better understanding 
of the interrelationships in these 
three areas as they function through 





General Sessions 


(Continued from page 74) 


stitute in cooperation with AAH- 
PER), followed by a water show and 
an all-convention dance. 

At the Final General Session on 
Thursday morning, delegates were 
treated to a lively talk, combining 
humour and inspiration, by Andrew 
D. Holt, president of the University 
of Tennessee. Knowing that AAH- 
PER members would be content only 
with the best, Dr. Holt spoke on 
how to be, not an atom or a hydro- 
ven bomb, but a cobalt bomb. He 
promised to explain how to ‘‘develop 
a power that is twice as great as that 
of a cobalt bomb, a power that is felt 
by everybody with whom you come 
in contact, that is felt by people you 
never ever see—a power that will 
continue long after you’re dead and 
gone—how to be a master teacher.”’ 

Three ingredients go into a cobalt 
bomb—hydrogen, the explosive sub- 
stance; uranium, the fuse; and co- 
bait, to spread the influence of the 
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explosion. In the same way, three 
qualities make the master teacher 
and produce his cobalt-bomb influ- 
First is belief in a divine be- 
ing and a desire to serve Him, which 
makes you forget yourself and work 
for others; second, a belief that edu- 
cation is important and that you 
have been called to teach (the mas- 
ter teacher goes about his work with 
the zeal of a missionary) ; and third, 
a genuine love of children, or stu- 
dents. Dr. Holt deseribed his Latin 
teacher who, as a_ real ‘‘cobalt 
bomb’’ in relation to her fellow 
teachers, to parents, to the commu- 
nity, and to students, stands as a 
model for all teachers to emulate. 
Her belief that every child is a most 
important person could well be the 
motto for all those who aspire to be 
master teachers. 

The last general meeting of the 
1960 convention was the 75th Anni- 
versary Birthday Luncheon and 
Pageant. The events of this color- 
ful celebration are deseribed on 
page 77. * 


ence. 


movement. Demonstrations were fol- 
lowed by group participation. 


The Fitness Section held its first 
meeting since being approved by the 
Board of Directors and the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and accepted the 
new Operating Code for the section 
which was prepared by a committee 
and approved by the Executive 
Council of the General Division. 
George Grover, director in New York 
State, outlined the New York fitness 
program, explaining the functions of 
the State Department and its coop 
erative work with the state associa- 
tion and other interested groups. 
Ilis state believes that the fitness of 
children, youth, and adults will be 
enhanced only if we provide good 
programs, tangible results, 
and publicize the achievements so 
that all our various publics will un 
derstand, appreciate, and support 
programs of health, physical educa 
tion, and recreation in our schools 
and colleges. 

Louis E. Means of the AAHPER 
staff, enumerated Association activi- 
ties in relation to Operation Fitness 

U.S.A., pointing out that fitness is 
no longer a wartime slogah, but a 
slogan for everyday living. He listed 
some of the materials being prepared 
by AAHPER to assist local commu- 
nities in carrying on effective pro- 
grams of fitness. 

Ernst Jokl, M.D., University of 
Kentucky, described the program of 
fitness he is conducting as an experi- 
ment in Kentucky. 


secure 


International understanding was 
again the theme for the International 
Relations Section meeting. Mabel Lee 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, pointed out 
the long history of interest AAH- 
PER has had in the international 
field. Delio A. Gonzalez of Cuba re- 
ported on the great strides being 
made in physical education pro 
grams in Cuba. Highlights of a 
year in Britain were shared by R. H. 
Pohndorf, University of Illinois, who 
concluded with the statement that 
‘‘in England they don’t play to keep 
fit, but they keep fit because they 
play.”’ 

World observations by Dorothy S. 
Ainsworth, Smith College, conelud- 
ed the program. Dr. Ainsworth 
spoke of activities taking place 
around the world, mentioning the 
International Council for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
and the role AAHPER is playing in 
this program of cooperation in in- 
ternational understanding. 
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At a second meeting of the section, 
the various committees reported and 
plans were made for carrying on the 
year’s activities. The section also 
sponsored a tea for visitors from for- 
eign countries. 


Olive Young, University of Illi- 
nois, presided at the Measurement 
and Evaluation Section meeting which 
had the anniversary theme of dis- 
cussing measurement, past and fu- 
ture. Mabel Rugan of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan discussed measure- 
ment in health education; David K. 
Brace, University of Texas, spoke on 
measurement in physical education ; 
and William Tait, Florida State 
University, outlined measurement in 
recreation. 


At the General Session of the Pro- 
fessional Education Section, Karl ©. 
H. Oermann, who served as director 
ot the National Conference on the 
Science Core in the Physical Educa- 
tion Professional Program, reported 
the recommendations on issues dis- 
cussed at the conference. W. C. 
Sutherland, National Recreation As 
sociation, discussed the developments 
affecting the recreation curriculum. 
Accreditation, voluntary  registra- 
tion, certification, self-evaluation of 
curriculum, and standards imposed 
by professional groups have and will 
continue to effect changes in our pro- 
fessional curriculum. He predicted 
there would be more research to vali- 
date existing philosophies, concepts, 
principles, and practices; a strict 
adherence to professional 
standards; and a more critical evalu- 
ation of what is being done. He 
summed up his remarks by saying 
that recreation depends upon leader- 
ship and that the professional prep- 
aration of recreation leadership is 
the heart of our concern. 

Elena Sliepcevich, Ohio State 
Universtiy, gave a presentation cen- 
tered around a study of health teach- 
ing responsibilities of physical edu- 
cation teachers. It showed that in a 
large number of states a majority of 
health teaching was being carried on 
by physical education teachers and 
that a large percentage of physical 
edueation teachers across the coun- 
try had the responsibility for teach- 
ing health education. These findings 
support the need to include health 
education in the preparation of 
physical education major students. 


good 


The Health Education Subsection 
presented information on the Inter- 
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national Council for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation and 
the World Confederation of Organi- 
zations of the Teaching Profession. 
The 1960 meeting of WCOTP dealt 
with the theme ‘‘The School and 
Child Health.’’ A historical theme 
permeated the Physical Education Sub- 
section meeting at which a panel dis- 
cussed aspects of professional prep- 
aration then and now. The Recrea- 
tion Subsection dealt with problems 
of training recreation leaders, and a 
panel explained the steps taken to 
solve these problems. 


The Professional and Public Rela- 
tions Section heard a stimulating 
presentation on public relations 
needs of physical education and ath- 
letics from the educator’s viewpoint. 
W. W. Matthews, assistant superin 
tendent of schools, Dade County, 
Florida, recognized the difficulty of 
scheduling physical education pro- 
grams and providing adequate time 
to meet all the physical needs of stu- 
dents. Changing clothes and shower- 
ing, important as this is, presents 
additional problems for the teachers 
of physical education. There is need 
for taking physical education into 
the home, and he suggested that 
homework in physical education 
might be desirable, to include out- 
side reading, physical exercise, or a 
combination. If we have the respon- 
sibility for selling a program, he 
said, it must be a good program, ac- 
ceptable and effective, because suc- 
cess in public relations depends upon 
satisfied customers. 


Raymond A. Weiss, New York 
University, presided over the meet- 
ings of the Research Council. Two 
closed meetings for members only 
were devoted to the conduct of Coun- 
cil business and reporting of Coun- 
cil projects under way. The open 
meeting of the Council was utilized 
for the presentation of research pa- 
pers. The Research Laboratory Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of 
Wayne Van Huss, Michigan State 
University, again presented a pro- 
gram at which new items of equip- 
ment were introduced, explained, 
and demonstrated. 


The Research Section met in Gener- 
al Session to conduct its business and 
then divided into four groups for the 
purpose of reporting completed re- 
search in health education, physical 
education, and recreation. These 


subsection meetings, which included 
six research papers each, were pre 
sided over by C. Etta Walters, Flor- 
ida State University; David K. 
Brace, University of Texas; Frank 
D. Sills, Pennsylvania State Teach- 
ers College, Stroudsburg: and Edna 
Willis, University of Colorado. 


‘*Fitness—Fad, Fallacy, or Fact’’ 
was the theme of the Student Section 
meeting presided over by Leigh Hei 
singer, a student from Florida State 
University. Paul Hunsicker, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; M. Gladys Scott. 
State University of lowa; Catherine 
Allen, Tufts University; and Peter 
Karpovich, Springfield College, ex- 
pressed their viewpoints on fitness 
and attempted to separate the fads 
and fallacies from the facts. Dr 
Allen felt that fitness is both fact 
and fad since fitness is fundamental 
to all we do and a fad at the 


' present 
time. 


We should use this opportu 
nity to properly interpret fitness to 
the public. Dr. Hunsicker believed 
that our real challenge is to use all 
of our abilities to effect change in 
student behavior. Dr. 
nizing that the meaning of fitness de 


Scott, recog- 
pends upon one’s interpretation, re 
marked that our responsibility as 
teachers demands that we use sei 
ence to keep facts separated from 
fallacy. Dr. Karpovich, in a very 
entertaining manner, presented sev- 
eral current fallacies 
facts by some people, making clear 


accepted as 


the dangers that lie in the misinter 
pretation of fallacies for facts 

The second Student Section meet 
ing was designed to ‘‘meet the lead 
ers.’’ Students served as hosts and 
hostesses for the program, at which 
professional leaders were introduced 
and guests and students became ac 
quainted in an informal social at 
mosphere. 


T. Erwin Blesh, Yale University, 
presided at the Therapeutics Section 


meeting, and Frances R. Bascom, 
University of Colorado, introduced 
the speakers. Mildred B. Ringo, Uni 
versity of Wyoning, outlined the 
history of the Therapeutics Section, 
revealing the great influence exerted 
by Baroness Charles 
LeRoy Lowman, M.D., spoke briefly 
on the physical fitness of today’s 
youth and the interrelationship of 
fitness and therapeutics. Karl Klein, 
University of Texas, reported on se- 
lected phases of current studies in 
rehabilitation. * 


Rose Posse. 
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Health Education Division 


In keeping with the theme of our 
75th Anniversary Convention, the 
Health Education Division meeting 
presented a complete and interest- 
ing review of the past, present, and 
future highlights of school health. 

The ‘‘Sourees of Our Heritage’’ 
were spotlighted in an informal in- 
terview session. With Delbert Ober- 
teuffer as the interlocutor, Mayhew 
Derryberry and Mabel Rugen traced 
the historical development and ex- 
pansion of health instruction, health 
services, and research. A _ fourth 
member of the panel, Clair Turner, 
who was unable to be present, helped 
in the preparation of this extensive 
review. The three participants have 
not only made significant contribu- 
tions to school health in the past but 
are exerting influence in this area 
today, and they often inserted per- 
sonal quips and reminiscences into 
their prepared script. 

A look into the future and the 
cuidelines of health education result- 
ing from the Health Education Plan- 
ning Conference in Highland Park, 
Illinois, in October 1959 were re- 
ported by Sara Louise Smith. A sug- 
gested plan of action in the form of 
new perspectives and imperatives 
was examined and considered. 


Division Luncheon. Edward B. 
Johns, Health Edueation Division 
chairman, was presiding officer at 
the luncheon. Special recognition 
was paid to those who have contrib- 
uted outstanding leadership in the 
development of the AAHPER Divi- 
sion of Health Education: past-vice- 
presidents Harold Walker, Arthur 
H Steinhaus, Charles Wilson, Fred 
V. Hein, Robert Yoho, and Sara 
Louise Smith, and Elizabeth Avery 
Wilson for her years of service as 
health education consultant on the 
national staff. 

T. M. Stinnett, assistant executive 
secretary of the NEA and executive 
secretary of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards, spoke on the 
‘‘Tmage of the Future.’’ He devel- 
oped four predictions of the shape 
of things to come: we are on the 
threshold of an era of revived na- 
tional purpose; a drastic revision of 
the American system of values is 
necessary ; work, as an ideal for man, 
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will be emphasized; and new hori- 
zons in health programs will be at- 
tained. 


The College Health Education Sec- 
tion program, ‘‘My Favorite Health 
Course,’’ consisted of descriptions of 
three health education courses pre- 
sented by Wesley P. Cushman, Ohio 
State University ; G. Spencer Reeves, 
University of Washington; and 
Arthur H Steinhaus, George Wil- 
liams College. These presentations 
analyzed such factors as the type of 
student enrolled, the course aims and 
objectives, and methods of teaching. 
Cushman described a personal and 
community health course in which 
key health problems are identified 
and the instructional approach fo- 
cuses on problem solving. Reeves’ 
paper related to a course entitled 
‘*School and Community Health 
Programs’’ for all teachers which 
features such activities as conduct- 
ing screening tests and field studies 
of community health agencies. Stein- 
haus reported on a health course 
which calls upon the student to pre- 
sent evidence of influencing the 
thinking or behavior of someone 
from less healthful living to a more 
healthful status. A discussion devel- 
oped such items as techniques for 
handling controversial issues and 
how the teacher may keep informed 
on facts and issues. 


At the Community Health Education 
Section meeting, C. L. Brumbach of 
the Palm Beach County Health De- 
partment, assisted by Mary Anne 
Marshbourne and Robert Browning, 
presented ‘‘Health Problems of Mi- 
erant Families.’’ The migrant 
worker was defined, his living habits 
described, and the nature of his 
working conditions discussed. The 
procedures employed in the Florida 
State Board of Health and Palm 
Beach County Health Department 
study were outlined. This study at- 
tempted to learn the problems faced 
by migrant workers, how these prob- 
lems are met, and how some insight 
into motivation behind their behavior 
might be obtained. Educated non- 
migrants who are accepted by the 
group aid in communicating between 
professional people and the migrants 
themselves. Nutrition problems, pre- 


ventable illness, neglected physical 
defects, housing, and environmental 
sanitation constitute some of the ma- 
jor health problems of the migrant 
worker. 


At the Dental Health Education Sec- 
tion meeting Sumter Arnim, D.D.S., 
professor of pathology, University of 
Texas, demonstrated techniques of 
teaching prevention of dental decay 
and care of the teeth. Through slides, 
films, models, and flannel board dia- 
grams Dr. Arnim showed the essen- 
tial roles of proper diet and brush- 
ing in maintaining good oral hygiene. 
A highlight of Dr. Arnim’s presen- 
tation was his demonstration of a 
special mouth rinse dye which vivid. 
ly reveals the effectiveness of the 
brushing procedure. This technique 
holds great promise for motivating 
the individual to better oral hygiene 
(see pages 33-40). 

The Health Education Division 
executive Council recommended that 
this section be eliminated and that 
dental health be included as a part 
of the educational concern for all 
other sections of the division. The 
AAHPER Board of Directors for- 
mally approved this action. 


A symposium was presented for 
the Secondary School Health Education 
Section on the subject ‘‘ Research 
Trends in School Health.’’ Leslie 
W. Irwin, Boston University, initi- 
ated the program by discussing 
the need for research in health teach- 
ing. He posed a comprehensive list 
of problems whose solution would 
contribute significantly to the solid 
foundation for progress and develop- 
ment in health teaching. 

In his analysis of research on 
healthful school living, Guy G. Reiff, 
Colorado State College, organized 
his paper around buildings and fa- 
cilities, the school day, interpersonal 
relationships, and standards of sani- 
tation. His findings included: (1) 
The present-day emphasis of mental 
hygiene has shifted from the abnor- 
mal to normal development, learn- 
ing, and the prevention of behavior 
difficulties. (2) The persistent con- 
dition of epidermophytosis (athlete’s 
foot) quite possibly is a problem of 
lowered individual resistance rather 
than an insanitary environment. (3) 
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A significant number of school pupils 
are attending schools not acceptable 
to fire prevention authorities. (4) 
One investigator concluded that 
most teachers are not properly 
trained to minister to pupils in med- 
ical emergencies. 

Four studies pertaining to peri- 
odic examinations, vision screening, 
audiometric testing, and preventing 
dental caries were presented and dis- 
eussed by Charles C. Wilson, Yale 
University. He emphasized the con- 
clusion that school medical services 
are taxed with too much emphasis 
on finding defects and not enough 
time is spent on correcting them. 
impairment of hearing among chil- 
dren in the early grades constitutes 
a particular, educational handicap. 
The incidence of dental decay is sig- 
nificantly reduced by the use of both 
stannous and sodium fluorides. 


At the School and College Health 
Services Section meeting, two papers 
were presented: ‘‘School Health 
Services—Whether and Whither?’’ 
by Eugene Guthrie, M.D., USPHS, 
and ‘‘ Basie and Changing Concepts 
of School Health Services,’’ by J. 8. 
Nicoll, El Paso, Texas, Public 
Schools. 

Dr. Guthrie developed a new and 
dynamic approach to cooperation 
between the schools and _ public 
health services. His paper will be 
published in full in an early issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

Dr. Nicoll explained that school 
health services are a part of two 
larger enterprises, the public health 
department and the school system. 
To be effective, the school health 
services must contribute to pupil 
learning experiences and also be in 
harmony with the policies and fune- 
tions of the public health depart- 
ment. He discussed several factors 
that are contributing to change and 
new developments in school health 
services such as the size of schools, 
population mobility, educational 
background of teachers, and mass 
media communication. 

In reacting, Ora Wakefield, Nash- 
ville Public Schools, stated that in 
the Nashville schools where approxi- 


mately 150 new teachers are em- 
ployed annually, too few have had 
basic preparation in school health 
and health education essential for all 
teachers. Much school health per- 
sonnel time is devoted to inservice 
education of these new teachers. To 
illustrate the changes in health serv- 
ices, Mrs. Wakefield stated that ‘‘25 
years ago the control of pediculosis 
and impetigo was the principal school 
health problem.’’ While it is true 
that research is needed upon which 
to base school health service prac- 
tices, the judgments and opinions 
gained from practical experience of 
trial and error in school health serv- 
ice programs must not be disre- 
garded. 


The School Lunch Section program 
was a panel **The 
School Lunch Program as a Labora- 
tory in Nutrition Education.’’ Fred 
Lenfestry, Pensacola, Florida, was 
moderator and the panelists were 
Josephine Martin, Atlanta, Georgia ; 
Thelma Flanaghan, Tallahassee, 
Florida; Elizabeth Reed, Jackson 
ville, Florida; and Talford Garvey, 
Clearwater, Florida. The 
lunch program is teaching nutrition 
and food habits either positively or 
negatively. Since the school lunch 
room costs from $30,000 to $60,000 
to build and equip, it is the most ex- 
pensive laboratory in the school. Is 
it being used effectively? The theo- 
retical aspects of health can be put 
into practice in the lunchroom, but 
in order for the program to make 
a real contribution to pupil learning, 
the interest, support, and leadership 
of teachers are essential. Perhaps 
the teacher’s supervisory responsi- 
bilities in the lunch room should be 
deemphasized and her role in di. 
recting an educational experience 
stressed. 

The Health Education Division 
Executive Council recommended that 
this section be eliminated and that 
school lunch and nutrition education 
be included as a part of the educa- 
tional concern for all other sections 
of the division. The AAHPER 
Board of Directors formally ap- 
proved the action. 


discussion on 


school 








75th Anniversary Souvenirs Still Available 


The handsome paperweights, with the Association's seal on a 
polished brass plate, may be ordered from AAHPER, 120] 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. $2.00 each; $2.50 with name 
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The topic for discussion in the 
Elementary School Health Education 
Section was ‘‘Implications of Recent 
Health Education Research for Ele- 
mentary School Edueation.’’ John 
Shaw, Syracuse University, acted as 
moderator. 

Carl Willgoose, Boston University, 
pointed out that health problems are 
tied directly to a pattern of living 
and level of understanding developed 
during formative years. He pre- 
sented research findings relative to 
child growth and analyzed research 
needs of the field. 

Fred Hein, AMA, stated that 
health education depends on medical 
research and investigation for much 
of its substance; that health infor- 
mation is increasing at a faster rate 
than any other field of knowledge; 
health education interprets medical 
advancements to the public; the 
schools are in a strategic position to 
lay the groundwork for health eduea- 
tion of the public; and that teachers 
and leaders in health education have 
an obligation to keep abreast of med- 
ical research as a foundation for 
teaching and leadership. 

James Humphrey, University of 
Maryland, indicated the extent to 
which certain learning activities and 
teaching methods are useful in en 
hancing health learning experiences 
Suggestions for methods in elemen- 
tary school health education 
made throughout the report. While 
research to date has not provided 
conclusive evidence as to the superi- 
ority of any one teaching method, 
the evidence does provide guidance 
for improved 


were 


classroom practices 
and suggests interesting directions 
for experimentation. 

Wesley Staton, Colorado State 
University, pointed out that selee- 
tion of content is the essence of teach- 
ing and that research has been done 
to determine the most valid content 
in health and safety education. 
However, there is a need for more 
and better research; teachers should 
be encouraged to conduct research in 
its natural setting, the classroom. 
This is exemplified by the Los An 
geles project which added motiva 
tion, reality, and action to ecurricu 
lum research in school health eduea- 
tion. 

Robert Adams, Dade County Pub 
lic Schools, presented a display of 
health education materials in the 
area of dental health and distributed 
an excellent list of suggested pupil 
projects usable in elementary health 
education. * 
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Physical Education Division 





Division Meeting. The Physical 
Fiducation Division program, jointly 
sponsored by the Division and the 
American Academy of Physical Ed- 
ucation, presented the R. Tait Me- 
Kenzie Lecture by Paul Dudley 
White, M.D., Boston, Massachusetts. 
The title of his address, ‘‘ Health and 
Sickness in Middle Age,”’ 
ing to Dr. White, the most impor: 
tant problem in the field of public 
health today. The paper is given in 
full on pages 21-22 of this issue. 


is, accora- 


History and Philosophy Section. 
Pauline Hodgson, University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley, introduced the 
theme ‘‘ Why ?—Critique of Physical 
Education’s Rationale’’ calling at- 
tention to both history (learning by 
inquiry) and philosophy (a love of 
wisdom A panel of speakers ex- 
amined the validity of assumptions 
essential to physical education. The 
belief that the integrity of the organ- 
ism is dependent on vigorous muscu- 
lar acti: itv was discussed by Celeste 
Ulrich, Woman’s College, University 
of North Carolina. She noted chang- 
ing concepts of the value of exercise, 
as indicated in assumptions held dur- 
ing the past century and the present 
belief for need of continued fune- 
tion beyond early developmental 
years. 

“The Autonomous Component of 
Willed Movement,’ a paper by 
Frances Hellebrandt, University of 
Wisconsin, was presented by Maja 
L. Schade. Explorations were made 
into tentative clues regarding how we 
learn, what specific movement pat- 
terns trigger the clues which seem 
capable of integrating total re- 





sponses, and what is known of the 
mechanisms underlying the acquisi- 
tion of skill 

D. B. Van Dalen, University of 
Pittsburgh, discussed ‘‘Culture and 
Curriculum.’’ He mentioned chang- 
ing concepts of the importance of 
cultural sociological influ- 
ences on the individual. Recent ree- 
ognition that biological, cultural, 
and sociological influences are all 
significant has changed objectives 
from an emphasis only on the bio- 
logical (strength, ete.) to a concept 
embracing total fitness (including 
psychological ). 


versus 


Junior High School Physical Educa- 
tion Section. With the theme ‘‘ Reach- 
ing Our Potentials,’’ Zollie Maynard, 
Florida State Department of Edu- 
cation, and Grace Fox, Florida State 
University, honored three founders 
in a review of their accomplish- 
ments: Lory Prentiss, the first chair- 
man of the 1903 Public School Sec- 
tion, Josephine Beiderhase, the sec- 
ond chairman, and C. Ward Cramp- 
ton, the third chairman. 

Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State 
University, gave an _ inspirational 
and provocative talk, ‘‘This Is Edu- 
cation.’’ The child of junior high 
school age needs to be taught the 
need for thoughtful diagnosis. It is 
the age to develop a correct concept: 
physical education belongs not only 
to the skilled but to everyone; body 
development is not an end but a 
means to project one’s self into so- 
ciety as an individual ; varsity sports 
are not the only areas of physical 
education. Physical education at the 
junior high school level could be the 


most pleasant learning experience of 
the child’s life, and a great challenge 
lies with the junior high 
teacher and coach. 


school 


Elementary Physical Education Sec- 
tion. The meeting was highlighted 
by Mabel Lee’s ‘‘Story of the Ele- 
mentary Physical Education Section 
and a Tribute to Its Founder, Jessie 
Bancroft.’’ The section was formed 
at the 1901 convention in New York 
City and since then has been closely 
interwoven with the Secondary 
School Section. Dr. Lee paid tribute 
to Jessie Bancroft who, in 1901, was 
the first and as yet the only woman 
holding a directorship in a large city 
school system. She was the recipient 
of many honors and was the second 
person selected to receive the Gulick 
Award of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Edueation, and 
Recreation. 

Some 20 Florida school children 
demonstrated the development of a 
basic dance step through movement, 
accompanied by drum and _ piano. 
Melvin Rogers and Lu Waas, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, Public Schools, used the 
children in a demonstration of exer- 
cises to develop correct posture and 
body mechanics. The program also 
showed the use of a tape recorder as 
an aid in teaching posture and body 
mechanics. The teacher observed pu- 
pils, corrected and helped them, 
while music for the exercises was 
played by the recorder. Homemade 
equipment for use in elementary 
school programs was also exhibited. 


Adapted Physical Education Section. 
Arthur S. Daniels, University of In- 
diana, discussed ‘‘The Action Poten- 
tial of Adapted Physical Educa- 
tion.’’ Adapted physical education 
was defined as ‘‘a diversified pro- 
gram of developmental activities, 
games, sports, and rhythms suited to 
the interests, capacities, and limita- 


Shown at the Physical Education Divi- 
sion Executive Council meeting are, |. to 
r., Rachel Bryant, Betty J. Owen, Ed- 
wina Jones, Ben Miller, Antoinette Low- 
ry, Ralph Johnson, Evelyn Davies, Mar- 
garet Bourne, and Alice Bronson. Not 
present when the picture was taken: 
Monty Esslinger and Pauline Hodgson. 
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tions of students with disabilities 
who may not safely or successfully 
engage in unrestricted participation 
in the vigorous activities of the gen- 
eral physical education program.’’ 
Adapted physical education is a 
broader concept than corrective 
physical education or body mechan- 
ics; it is an attempt to make avail- 
able to those with disabilities the 
fullest possible range of develop- 
mental experiences and benefits of 
physical education. 

The action potential involves (a) 
a realistic self-appraisal of assets 
and limitations, with emphasis on re- 
maining abilities and not the dtsabil- 
ity, (b) increasing the resources for 
performing the activities of daily 
living through the improvement of 
physical function, (¢) knowledge and 
skill in suitable recreational activi- 
ties acquired through activities ap- 
propriate to the age level, (d) a 
psychological adjustment, the foun- 
dation of total adjustment, which 
makes possible other steps in the ad- 
justment process such as accepting 
the fact that a disability exists, rec- 
ognition of the problems of social 
interaction, social adjustment, eco- 
nomic and vocational independence. 

Gertrude Mooney, University of 
Miami, introduced a panel of handi- 
capped students who related their 
personal experiences in adapting to 
a restricted life. 


Senior High School Physical Educa- 
tion Section. Three speakers debated 
the pertinent broad forces affecting 
physical education in the public 
schools and the interrelationship of 
these forces. Grace E. Jones, Sum- 
mit, New Jersey, indicated these fac- 
tors: force of professional unity, 
sociological forces, economic forces, 
public opinion, and the force of pub- 
lic relations. ‘‘If physical education 
is to advance in the troubled times 
ahead, we must remember that forces 
are made by people,’’ she said, ‘‘and 
we are people. Do we, as physical 
educators, in our work and in our 
lives, give the example and leader- 
ship which will develop in those we 
influence the qualities necessary to 
build better people for better liv- 
ing?’’ 

Kenneth L. Peters, superintendent 
of schools, Beverly Hills, California, 
listed four forces affecting physical 
education: (a) academic pressures 
make physical education a secondary 
consideration, (b) automation re- 
quires emphasis on carry-over activi- 
ties and depth of training, (c¢) cost 
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demands, (d) professional problems, 
including too many specialists, lack 
of clearly defined goals, failure to 
capture public eye and support, con- 
sideration by the public of varsity 
teams first and instructors second, 
and failure to engender sportsman- 
ship and character. 

Harold K. Jack, Temple Univer- 
sity, suggested how some of these 
forces may be channeled for program 
improvement: continuously improve 
physical preparation, build an in- 
structional program basic for all, in- 
terpret physical education, recruit, 
emphasize research, accept change, 
and join education in taking a hard 
look at physical education. 


College Physical Education Section. 
Programs of the past, present, and 
future constituted the theme for the 
college physical educators. King 
McCristal, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, described a modern physical 
education plant at a large university. 
He accented the need to be aware 
of program changes and expanding 
enrollments in planning athletic and 
physical education facilities for col- 
leges and universities. Slides show- 
ing Michigan State University’s im- 
pressive indoor and outdoor facili- 
ties were shown, with the hope that 
such facilities are in the future for 
6ther schools. 

Norma Leavitt, University of 
Florida, covered historical implica- 
tions in women’s programs over the 
last 75 years. She concluded that 
there is no one pattern or trend for 
present programs toward future pro- 


Among the many demonstrations which 
formed part of convention programs 
involving elementary 
from local Florida 


was one 
children 


school 


schools. 


grams. Excerpts from her talk ap 
pear on page 78. 

C. O. Jackson, University of [lh 
nois, dealt with the past, present, 
and future of the men’s physical 
education program. Springfield Col- 
lege was the catalyst where, under 
the leadership of Robert Roberts and 
Luther H. Gulick, an 
system”? was developed. 


‘* American 
It included 


the best of the five existing types of 


physical education 50 or more years 
ago—German gymnastics, Swedish 
gymnastics, games and sports, inter- 
scholastic and intercollegiate ath- 
letics, and the dance. The important 
contributions of Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams, C. H. McCloy, and other lead- 
ers were cited. In the present period 
more emphasis is placed on informal 
methods, better organization, smaller 
classes, and special 
grams for the 


modified pro- 
atypical; leader 
groups have improved the _ profes- 
sional outlook and have been instru- 
mental in recruiting good prospects 
for the profession; and enrollment 
problems have brought administra- 
tive pressures in spite of which phys- 
ical education had continued to gain 
in prestige. ‘‘The future,’’ predict- 
ed Dr. Jackson, ‘‘ will undoubtedly 
bring more emphasis on sports and 
sport-like activities for college stu- 
dents, a shift to recreational games 
and especially outdoor sports, with 
much more emphasis than ever be- 
fore on appreciation and 
standing.”’ 


under- 


Karl Bookwalter, Indiana Univer- 
sity, summarized the development of 
college tests and measurements with 
a tribute to the contemporary leader- 
ship of David K. Bra 2, Frederick 
W. Cozens, Frederick Rand Rogers, 
H. L. MaeCurdy, and Charles H. Me- 
Cloy, men who have pioneered and 
set the pattern and standards to 
which we should aspire. Following 
a discussion of the criteria for the 
selection of tests or measures, Dr. 
Bookwalter set forth these needs for 
future testing and measuring: better 
training in tests and measurements 
for all teachers; better classification 
devices, for improving homogeneity 
of college service classes; norms for 
fitness, sports skills, sports knowl- 
edges, and sportsmanship tests and 
better spread or balance 
in outcomes tested or measured in 
evaluating instructional results; and 
formulation and use of valid evalua- 


measures ; 


tion standards, scales, or seore cards 
for the appraisal of college service 
and professional programs of physi- 
cal education. * 
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Recreation Division 


Fourteen meetings of recreation 
leaders were held as a part of the 
Miami Beach Convention. In addi- 
tion to the individual section meet- 
ings there were six joint meetings, 
each of which involved two sections 
of the Recreation Division. Special 
made of the 
splendid exhibit arranged by the 
School Reereation Section. 


mention should be 


Division Meeting. Harold Kk. Jack, 
AAHPER vice-president and chair- 
man of the Recreation Division, pre- 
sided and gave brief highlights of 
the meetings of the AAHPER Board 
of Directors. He announced that the 


sity, reported on ‘Practical Guides 
and Activities for the Modern Ree- 
reation Leader.’’ She demonstrated 
a number of activities involving au- 
dience participation and distributed 
a practical handbook which she had 
prepared for recreation leaders. Dr. 
Allen reported that she had recently 
conducted a survey and had dis- 
covered the following trends in ree- 
reation: (1) the family is reunited; 

the public—young and old—has 
taken to the water; (3) winter sports 
are generally appealing; (4) indi- 
vidual sports are universally popu- 
lar; (5) self-testing is reappearing 
on an individual and club basis; (6) 


Left to right are Wayne Nichols, chairman-elect, Recreational Therapy Section; 
Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER; Maryhelen Vannier, vice-president-elect AAHPER 
and division chairman-elect; Harold K. Jack, vice-president, AAHPER and division 


Winifred J. 


cves Section: 


chairman: 


Colton, chairman-elect, Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agen- 
Adelle Carlson, chairman-elect, Recreation in Religious Organizations 


Section; Edward E. Bignell, chairman, School Recreation Section; and John Merkley, 


chairman-elect, Public Recreation Section, 


Board had approved the School Ree- 
reation Section as permanent. 

Hugh B. Masters, director of con- 
tinuing education, University of 
Georgia, spoke on ‘*The Role of the 
School in Recreation.’’ He believes 
that it is the role of the school to 
teach children, youth, and adults not 
only the skills of sports but also the 
techniques and enjoyment of all 
worth-while leisure-time pursuits, 
particularly those to be enjoyed out 
He asked that the school 
eurriculum be revised to include 
demonstrations and experiences in 
wholesome leisure-time activities and 
called for wider use of school per- 
sonnel and facilities for community 
recreation. ‘‘The schools must as- 
sume their rightful share of respon- 
sibility for developing the interests 
and skills essential to the full en- 
joyment of life.’’ 

Catherine L. Allen, Tufts Univer- 


of doors. 


are members of the Div. Executive Council. 


dance is generally popular; (7) the 
arts are on the increase; (8) many 
people are seeking adventure through 
such activities as spelunking; and 
(9) out-of-door activities such as 
picnicking are extremely popular. 


Joint Meetings. At the first joint 
session, planned by the Public Recrea- 
tion Section and the School Recreation 
Section, Maryhelen  Vannier, 
AAHPER vice-president-elect and 
chairman-elect of the Recreation Di- 
vision, presided. A panel discussion 
on ‘‘Reecreation and Political Reali- 
ties’? was moderated by John L. 
Merkley, Los Angeles City Schools. 
Panel speakers were Harry C. Eng- 
lish, President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness; Hugh B. Masters, Univer- 
sity of Georgia; and Simon A. Mce- 
Neely, U. 8S. Office of Education. 

The panel felt that recreation 
leaders have to be realistic and must 


take recreation into polities. Leaders 
must understand the science of poli- 
tics and educate the American peo- 
ple as to the needs. They must be 
certain that proposed recreation bills 
contain unequivocal wording. 

These same two sections held a see- 
ond joint session, with George E. 
Seedhouse, Cleveland Publie Schools, 
presiding. ‘*‘Philosophy of the Com- 
munity School’’ was discussed by 
Catherine L. Allen, Tufts Univer- 
sity; Jackson M. Anderson, AAH- 
PER; Richard S. Marous, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, Recreation Board; 
and Willard C. Sutherland, National 
Recreation Association. 

Dr. Allen pointed out that the 
quality of a civilization depends on 
its use of leisure time. Dr. Ander- 
son stated that the schools should 
achieve maximum articulation be- 
tween the curriculum offerings and 
community recreation offerings. Mr. 
Marous described the recreation pro- 
gram in Shaker Heights which con- 
tains adult recreation, children’s 
programs, family recreation, and 
recreation for special groups. Mr. 
Sutherland noted that recreation po- 
sitions must be upgraded, salary 
schedules raised, and training pro- 
erams improved. 


Two joint sessions were planned 
cooperatively by the Industrial Rec- 
reation Section and the Voluntary and 
Youth-Serving Agencies Section. John 
F. McGarry, promotion director, 
Freedomland, Inc., presented a filn 
showing the development of the new 
$65 million Freedomland, U.S.A., 
which is located near New York 
City. The second meeting was a 
symposium on the topic ‘‘ Tension 
America’s Number One Enemy.’’ 
Speakers were: Edmond Jacobson, 
M.D., Chicago, Illinois; Osear G. 
Meyer, president, Oscar G. Meyer 
and Company; Arthur H Steinhaus, 
George Williams College. Dr. Jacob- 
son cited evidence of connection be- 
tween muscular tension and such or- 
ganic maladies as ulcers, constipa- 
tion, and diarrhea. Mr. Meyer 
pointed out that we are not aware of 
the excess muscular tension which we 
maintain and that we must learn 
how to relax these tensions. Dr. 
Steinhaus showed slides indicating 
the connection between the central 
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nervous system and the glands and 
how the glands are stimulated by 
the nervous system to produce in- 
creased heartbeats and the slowdown 
of the gastroenteritic process. 


The Recreational Therapy Section 
and the Recreation in Religious Organ- 
izations Section cooperated in plan- 
ning two joint meetings. Speakers 
for the first session were Bob M. 
Boyd, Southern Baptist Convention, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and Fran Riel, 
Middle Tennessee State College, who 
spoke on ‘‘Forging Forces for Phy- 
sical Fitness Through Recreational 
Therapy and Church Recreation,’’ 
and Adelle Carlson, Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, and Robert A. 
Prettyman, South Florida State Hos- 
pital, who dealt with ‘‘ Meeting the 
Recreation Needs of Older Adults.’’ 
Excerpts from Boyd’s remarks ap- 
pear on page 81. 

The second joint session of these 
two sections consisted of three panel 
Panel speakers . were 
Sidney Acuff, Eastern State Hospi- 
tal, Knoxville, Tennessee; Mrs. R. C. 
Alexander, Central Baptist Church, 
Miami, Florida; Adelle Carlson, 
chairman-elect of the Recreation in 
Religious Organizations Section; 
Cordelia Hunt, Tampa, Florida, 
Recreation Department; T. Edwin 
Lilly, University of Miami; Wayne 
Nichols, chairman-elect of the Ree- 
reational Therapy Section; and 
Janet Wells, Florida State Univer- 
sity. Topics were ‘‘The Role of the 
Volunteer in Recreational Therapy 
and Church Recreation,’’ ‘‘Camping 
and Outdoor Recreation—Camping 
as Therapy,’’ and ‘‘Church Program 
of Camping.”’ 


discussions. 


The School Recreation Section meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of 
‘*The Values of School-Administered 
Recreation.’’ A report was given on 
the excellent new California publica- 
tion entitled The Roles of Public 
Education in Recreation. The 
speakers, Julian W. Smith, AAH- 
PER, and Joseph E. Wargo, Flint, 
Michigan, Junior College, pointed 
out the following advantages of 
school-sponsored recreation: most 
schools are better off financially and 
have the facilities needed for recrea- 
tion, there is an opportunity for ar- 
ticulation between the curriculum 
and the recreation program, and 
schools have qualified leadership that 
ean be utilized. 


‘*New Trends in Employee Recrea- 
tion’’ was the topic for discussion at 
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the Industrial Recreation Section meet- 
ing. Ralph E. Carter, Brevard 
County Parks and Recreation De- 
partment, Cocoa, Florida, served as 
discussion leader. Programs for em- 
ployees’ children and leisure-time ac- 
tivities for senior citizens received 
special emphasis as new trends in 
industrial recreation. 


The Public Recreation Section meet- 
ing was devoted to answering the 
question, ‘‘ What’s New With You?”’ 
Jack Fox, Inglewood, California, 
Unified School District, discussed 
new developments in facilities, equip- 
ment, and supplies; Harlan G. Met- 
calf, State University College of Ed- 
ucation, Cortland, New York talked 
about new ideas in leadership; and 
Charles F. Renfro, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, Public Schools, empha- 
sized new approaches to financing 
(one trend viewed with interest was 
the inereasing number of city and 
county managers ) 


**A Church Program of Reerea- 
tion’’ was the topic for the Recrea- 
tion in Religious Organizations Section 
meeting. The Southern Baptist Con- 
vention film, ‘‘Leisure For The 
Lord,’’ was shown as the basis for 
discussion by the entire group. It 
was agreed that church-centered rec- 
reation should be provided for peo- 
ple of all ages. It was pointed out 
that each local situation can utilize 
present facilities and equipment if 
correct plans are made. Recreation 
and building of character are inter- 
woven. Utilization of each person’s 


talents is important in building a 
healthy church recreation program. 


At the meeting of the Recreational 
Therapy Section, H. Russell White, 
Sunland Training Center, Ft. 
Myers, Florida, spoke on ‘‘The Role 
of Recreational Therapy in the Hos- 
pital.’’ Recognizing that recreation 
serves an important role in the all- 
round development of the patient, 
he pointed out that recreation is the 
natural method of gaining worth- 
while experiences for the use and 
control of the body. Excerpts from 
his talk appear on page 81. 

William J. Tait, Florida State 
University, discussed ‘‘Trends in 


Training for Recreational Therapy.’’ 


He mentioned the fact that most pro- 
fessional schools now have a five-year 
plan which includes a year of work 
experience under supervision. With 
the rise of the community junior col- 
lege, Dr. Tait would like to see tech- 
nical skills developed so that a large 
number of activity technicians are 
available for the present nurse or 
orderly type position. 


The Voluntary and Youth-Serving 
Agencies Section had scheduled a 
lecture-demonstration involving the 
use of an outdoor swimming pool. 
Unfortunately, inclement weather 
forced the cancellation of this pro- 
gram at the last minute. 

An important aspect of the pro- 
eram was the schedule of recreation 
tours, which included visits to vari 
ous types of recreation programs and 
facilities in the Greater Miami 


area. * 








Make Your Plans Now to 


Attend the 


1961 AAHPER Convention 


Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Friday, March 17— Tuesday, March 21 


Theme: “Pursuit of Excellence” 


Held in conjunction with Eastern District AAHPER. 
Reservation blank will be included in November JOHPER. 
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Division for Girls and Women’s Sports 


The DGWS Executive Council, at an 
all day meeting prior to the open- 
ing of the convention, received re- 
ports from officers and committees 
and discussed various problems re- 
garding the publications program. 
A committee was appointed to study 
the need to separate the Softball- 
Track and Field Guide into two 
separate publications. The Council 
approved initiating plans for a na- 
tional conference with the theme 
‘Existing Conflict in Values in 
Sports Programs for Girls and 
Women.”’ 


The DGWS Division meeting was a 
joint meeting with the National See- 
tion on Dance on movement educa- 
tion. Dorothy Madden, University 
of Maryland, stated that at the pres- 
ent time there is a reconsideration of 
the essence of physical education as 
well as of dance. We are trying to 
free the body to move, but freedom 
involves rules. Exploration and 
clarification of movement are nec- 
essary to gain possession of a total 
concept of movement. In an exami- 
nation of movement we immediately 
become concerned with basic princi- 
ples which must also be involved 
with the purpose or goal of a move- 
ment. Students from Coral Gables 
High School helped to illustrate her 
remarks. Marion Broer, University 
of Washington, explained that move- 
ment education is not a course; it is 
not particular skills to be taught; it 
does not involve a change of curric- 
ulum or a change of philosophy. It 
is concerned with physical, mental, 
and cultural aspects as well as the 
accomplishment of a physical task. 
It is education through movement. 
Miss Madden began the joint dem- 
onstration of the elements of dynam- 
ics with swings of various parts of 
the body with the body in different 
positions. Dr. Broer continued this 
by adding tools, such as different 
balls and rackets. She pointed out 
similarities of terminology and cases 
where different terms meant the 
same thing. She demonstrated that 
different purposes also changed 
movement force within the range of 
one activity. The two types of treat- 
ment were also applied to pressing, 
pulling, and collapsing movements, 
in stationary positions and moving. 
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Tuulikki Kyllonen, Ohio State 
University, explained Finnish gym- 
nastics and demonstrated its charac- 
teristics with students from Ohio 
State University. Very popular in 
Finland with all ages, it is used to 
develop harmonious movement. At- 
tention is on the placement of body 
weight; the effect of various forces 
upon the body ; development of flexi- 
bility, strength, and control; and the 
use of natural movements. After a 
short break the audience returned to 
learn a gymnastics ‘‘program,’’ to 
develop a short dance composition, 
and to explore various problems in 
sports involving force, direction, tem- 
po, the use of a narrow or wide base, 
and the shifting of weights. 


Incividual and Dual Sports Section. 
A. Gwendolyn Drew, Washington 
University, St. Louis, spoke on ‘* The 
Important Element’’ in physical ed- 
ucation in our democracy today, 
which is that the feeling of .motor 
activity be so desirable that each in- 
dividual will seek it routinely for the 
remainder of his life. The resultant 
improved health status is not an end 
in itself but rather is a factor in the 
human energy needed for the work 
of the free world today. Dr. Drew 
presented the historical tackground 
of this problem from the records of 
enactment of laws and from liter- 
ature. Some suggested solutions were 
proposed, among which were: con- 
duet research, read and head re- 
search findings, practice what we 
preach, learn from other countries, 





keep up with professional literature, 
evaluate ourselves, recognize fitness 
situations and use these instances for 
dramatic teaching, don’t be afraid to 
be wrong, be honest—all activity 
Dr. Drew’s address was 
followed by a lecture de 


isn’t easy 
onstration 
on teaching basic skills of rebound 
tumbling by Rich Harris, Nissen 
Trampoline Company 


Officiating Section. The philosophy, 
values, and problems of officiating 
were topics discussed by a college 
director, a high school teacher, a 
student, and a college teacher in this 
meeting chaired by Evelyn Dillon, 
Texas Woman’s University, Denton. 
Director’s Professional 
preparation includes officiating train 
ing, which may or may not result in 
a rating. Students receive values in 


viewpoint: 


improvement as players and coaches, 
as well as officials. The actual prac- 
tice develops qualities of judgment 
and understanding. It is important 
to include in the major. program an 
opportunity actually to take charge 
of some sports activity. Student’s 
viewpoint: There are limitations of 
time and possible failure on tests, 
when officiating is included in a ma 
jor’s program. However, the values 
are learning to read and understand 
rules and seeing the whole game. Of- 
ficiating develops a student’s confi- 
dence and responsibility for leading 
and guiding; the student learns to 
think on her feet and to adapt to 
changes. The small income earned 
from officiating also helps students. 


Rachel Bryant, AAHPER staff consultant for girls and women’s sports, met with 
three DGWS officers, Anne Finlayson, present chairman of the Division, Thelma 
Bishop, past chairman, and Sara Staff Jernigan (seated at right), chairman elect. 
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High school teacher’s viewpoint: 
The Officiating Section should have 
its foundation in intramural rating 
in high school for many. Superior 
ratings are available for the talented 
few. This will stimulate successful 
playing and spectatorship and will 
give chances for officiating to those 
who do not go to college. It could be 
set up as leaders or officials clubs or 
directly through the class situation. 
These girls can help out in class, in- 
tramurals, and junior and senior 
high school sports days. Ratings can 
be given in cooperation with the local 
boards. College teacher’s viewpoint: 
Should this process be geared to the 
intramural program? Should the 
easy act be chosen for rating or a 
more complicated one? Is the stu- 
dent developing genuine self-confi- 
dence or cramming too much into a 
short time? Action under stress un- 
dermines confidence. All the poten- 
tials of the player, spectator, or 
coach exist in the freshman year; 
the officiating process should begin 
here and continue, developing with 
maturity through the senior year 
and a successfully rated official. 

The Executive Board of the Offici- 
ating Section met for a day and a 
half after the close of the convention 
to carry on the business of the Offi- 
ciating Section and the officials rat- 
ing program. 


and Standards Section. 


Philosophy 
Margaret Lantis, anthropologist, U.S. 
Public Health Service, spoke on the 
topie of ‘‘Mobile Woman: Product 


of a Social Revolution.’’ Mechanical 
mobility (buses, trains, and planes) 
and gadget living are taking a physi- 
eal toll. Can we do anything about 
it? The modern American woman 
needs the capacity for spontaneous 
movement, agility, and stamina. Dr. 
Lantis discussed the ‘‘capacity to 
endure,’’ which is of value in many 
aspects of life. In today’s world, 
each individual needs quiet confi- 
dence in his own powers, his physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional capacity 
to endure loss of numerous social and 
economic supports. There is much 
talk about extra hours of homework, 
special science projects on Saturdays, 
and classes during the summer. Why 
not a similarly organized drive to 
have not just 40-minute classes in 
sports and other physical activities, 
but longer periods on Saturday and 
during the summer? A very urgent 
need is to get community acceptance 
of greater use of school facilities out- 
side of school hours. Also, we need 
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to study the area of motivation, to 
know what values to appeal to for 
the short, great expenditure of effort 
and what values are effective moti- 
vators for the long pull. 


Sports Leadership Section. Irene Bar- 
rett, M.D., Bethesda, Maryland, for- 
merly a physical educater and now 
a practicing physician specializing 
in preventive medicine, gave a paper 
entitled ‘‘A Medie Looks at Sports 
Leadership.’’ Dr. Barrett under- 
lined her interest in leadership and 
made clear that sports can be used 
as a tool. She raised the question as 
to whether sports leaders and those 
in medicine are making the greatest 
contribution to the education, train- 
ing, and environment for life plan- 
ning healthwise. A teacher is in a 
position of leadership but that does 
not make her a leader. A positive, 
constructive leader must be able to 
see both ends of the pendulum swing, 
evaluate the culture objectively, and 
know her own subjective feelings in 
order to formulate what she wants 
to emphasize. Then, she tests her 
conclusions by the basic concept of 
what will be good biologically, psy- 
chologically, socially, and intellee- 
tually for the individual and, there- 
fore, for the culture. Next, she men- 
tally molds her materials as an artist 
molds clay to determine how to stim- 
ulate interest, develop understand- 
ing, then train so that a habit is in 


corporated as a basis of life. The 
pendulum is always moving, so the 
leader must always evaluate to 
achieve the goal of comfortable, ac- 
tive, and productive aged individ- 
uals. Dr. Barrett presented many 
pointers on health teaching, health 
practice, and exercise as related to 
physical education and sports. 


Team Sports Section. Frances Becker, 
Concordia Teachers College, reiter- 
ated that sports contribute not only 
to physical fitness but also to social 
and emotional fitness and have value 
at all educational levels. There is a 
need to make team sports appealing 
to the teen-age girl, the college as 
well as the high school student. Iris 
Carnell, Syracuse University, called 
professional preparation the very 
heart of a profession ; it is the key to 
raising the quality of programs. We 
need to instill a desire for excellence 
and an attitude of continuous self- 
evaluation. Team sports in the pro- 
fessional preparation program can 
make an important contribution to 
this objective. High schools are tend- 
ing to follow the college pattern of 
giving emphasis to individual and 
dual sports, and some girls are re- 
ceiving no instruction in team sports. 
Discussion by a panel and from the 
floor revealed methods of stimulating 
and improving the team sports pro- 
gram for high school and college 


girls. * 





Excerpts from Speeches 
(Continued from page 80) 


Many recently published books in 
school health education look favor- 
ably upon the possibilities of provid- 
ing satisfactory and worthwhile 
health learning experiences for chil- 
dren by means of integration with 
other areas. However, it appears 
that few attempts have been made 
to study scientifically the effective- 
ness of this procedure. Examination 
of the data received to date reveals 
generally that most of what is being 
done in integration of health is in 
the area of social studies, language 
arts, and in science where science is 
not taught as units in social studies. 
One aspect of integration which we 
have attempted to explore in recent 
years has been directed toward pos- 
sible ways in which health learning 
experiences can be utilized through 
the curriculum area of physical edu- 
cation. 


The procedure employed has been 
designated as a ‘‘modified case study 
technique.’’ For our purpose, a case 
consists of one teacher working with 
a particular group of children in an 
attempt to develop a given health 
concept through the medium of a 
physical education activity. To date, 
the teacher evaluations tend to sug- 
gest that in general some children 
particularly slow and average learn 
ers—gain a better understanding of 
health concepts through this ap- 
proach than by any other learning 
medium. 

At the present time, information 
gained from these many case studies 
is being utilized to devise: suitable 
experimental research designs so 
that the hypothesis might be tested 
more objectively. * 


Dr. Humphrey was assisted in the 
preparation of the paper which he 
read at the convention by Warren R. 
Johnson and Virginia D. Moore of 
the University of Maryland. 
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Men’s Athletics Division 


The Men’s Athletics Division was 
privileged to have many top flight 
persons present interesting discus- 
sions and demonstrations concerning 
the field of athletics and other closely 
related areas. The presentations were 
aimed at solution of vital problems 
and enhancement of the professional 
status of the Division. Excellent at- 
tendance was noted at each meeting. 


Division Meeting. Zollie Maynard, 
chairman of the Men’s Athleties Di- 
vision, opened the meeting, and Jack 
Daugherty, Indiana University, 
served as the moderator for the pro- 
gram entitled ‘‘How Participation 
in Sports Affected My Life.’’ He 
presented brief biographical sum- 
maries introducing Jim Brown, 
Cleveland Brown football star; Vic 
Seixas, Davis Cup tennis star; and 
Bobby Morrow, Olympic sprinter. 
Jim Brown, who was setting ath- 
letic records at 14, was named on the 
high school All-American football 
team, won 13 varsity letters, and 
was offered 40 college athletic schol- 
arships. Playing five sports in high 
school, Jim felt that he had not de- 
voted sufficient time to his studies 
and stayed in school only beeause of 
his interest in athletics. At Syracuse 
University, Brown made third string 
as a freshman. It was not lack of 
ability that held him back, but his 
poor attitude. This attitude was 
changed, and he went on to All- 
American honors, then to the Cleve- 
land Browns. Athletics helped Jim 
Brown get an education, and it has 
certainly helped him financially. 
Vie Seixas, many times a member 
of the Davis Cup Tennis Team, was 


At the Division meeting are, left to right, Ross Merrick, 
AAHPER; Jack Daugherty, moderator of the program en- 
titled “How Participation in Sports Affected My Life ;” Bobby 
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on the 1954 Davis Cup Team that 
brought the cup back to the United 
States. During that year he won the 
U. S. Singles Championship, U. 8. 
Doubles Championship with Trabert, 
and the U. 8. Mixed Doubles with 
Doris Hart. Vie agreed with Jim 
Brown that sports have been vitally 
important to him. There appears to 
be little difference in the qualities 
needed for success in the various 
sports. The three basic traits stressed 
by Vie for athletic superiority were: 
(1) Value and desire to do some- 
thing better or best; the hunger to 
achieve or ‘‘desire’’ is ‘‘Quality X”’ 
that makes up for many deficiencies. 
This trait should be carried on in 
later life. Too many boys and girls 
today do not have the real desire to 
‘*put out.’’ (2) Respect and under- 
standing is a vital medium for better 
relations. Sports can play a major 
role in improving international rela- 
tions. The Prime Minister of Aus- 
tralia once stated, ‘‘Isn’t it a shame 
that all the problems of the world 
couldn’t be settled on the tennis 
eourt.’’ (3) Sports help us to be- 
come healthier and happier. Better 
physical fitness results from partici- 
pation in strenuous activity. Exer- 
cise, on a year-round basis, must be 
tailored to the individual. Tennis is 
a sport for the lifetime. 

Bobby Morrow, a three gold medal 
winner in track sprinting in the 
Olympic Games, is the type of Texan 
which most Americans would like to 
emulate. The gold medals were won 
because of the faith others had in 
him. Bobby almost passed up track 
because he could not see its inherent 
challenge. When offered the chal- 


lenge, he went out and became a 
champion in this sport. Interest in 
performance off the track as well as 
on is of great importance. 

The qualities that go into making 
a real champion are: (1) Self-con- 
trol from a disciplined schedule is 
especially essential off as well as on 
the field. «he body is the temple of 
God. (2) Determination depicts the 
fighting heart, the do or die spirit, 
an attitude that refuses to go down 
into defeat. (3) Spirit of humility is 
a balance between poise and humble- 
ness, and between self-confidence and 
ovéreconfidence. (4) Sportsmanship 
includes the right attitude toward 
winning or losing, respect for com- 
petitors and officials, and fair play 
in all daily life activities. 


Athletic Administration Section. Harry 
A. Stuhldreher, U. 8S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, reviewed the important quali- 
ties that make people, athletes, and 
nations great. Richard C 
Ohio State University, 

moderator for a panel of renowned 
figures in the sports world. Clarence 
L. ‘‘Biggie’’ Munn, Michigan State 
University, indicated the way his 
university ’s program is meeting the 
demands for expanded physical ed- 
ucation and athletic programs for 
both students and faculty through 
the staff, facilities, and broadened 
objectives. Richard O. Baumbach, 
Tulane University, outlined facts 
concerning the influence of physical 
education and athletic programs 
upon modern youth in developing 
masculine, forceful, and persuasive 


Larkins, 


served as 


men, so necessary for a strong Amer- 
ica. (See additional excerpts on page 


Morrow, star sprinter; Vic Seixas, tennis star; Jim Brown, 
football star; and James W. Long, Division chairman 
Illustrated cooperated in presenting the outstanding program. 


Sports 
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80.) Blaine P. Dowler, Madison 
High School, Mansfield, Ohio, gave 
information about the Organization 
of Faculty Managers and Directors 
of Athletics in Ohio and how they 
have met regularly to solve many of 
their problems and to improve their 
total Lysle K. Butler, 
Oberlin College, praised the results 
of the First Athletic Directors 
Working Conference. It is through 


programs. 


professional efforts and programs of 
this type that our profession will 
continue to improve. 


Athletic Training Section. Two excel- 
lent meetings were planned by Ver- 
mon Barney, Brigham Young Uni- 


“Skip” Alexander demonstrated his 
short cut to teaching golf to beginners 
at Spring Sports Section meeting. 


rid 


Just before the Tennis meeting started, 
Dale Lewis, Mary Hardwick, Catherine 


Wolf, and Harry “Cap” Leighton lined 
up for an 0 fic ial photograph, above. At 
right, “Rip” 


Goods 


Collins, Wilscn Sporting 
Companu, inte rs pe rsed_ stories 
about famous baseball players with helv- 
ful techniques for coaches. The Full 
Sports and Winter Sports sections also 
held individual meetings on the impor- 
tant seasonal sports, which presented 
both theoretical considerations and prac- 


tical, down-to-earth teaching procedures. 
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versity, and presided over by Robert 
E. Shelton, University of Illinois. 
G. E. Hooks, Wake Forest College, 
explained the relationship of strength 
to baseball hitting and throwing abil- 
ity. The highest correlatiou was 
found in shoulder strength. Karl 
Klein, University of Texas, discussed 
the positive and negative effects of 
deep squat exercises and their effects 
on the knee joints. Evidence points 
to a definite stretching of the liga- 
iments of the knee joint, thus causing 
varying degrees of instability of the 
knee joint. John Rozum, M.D., Uni- 
versity of Miami, talked about virus 
infections and their effects on ath- 
letes. Supportive measures and the 
use of gamma globulin were subse- 
quently analyzed. Charles L. Low- 
man, M.D., Los Angeles, presented 
the results of 52 years of experience 
as an orthopedic surgeon. In diseuss- 
ing the mechanics of motion in vari- 
Gus physical activities, he gave ex- 
amples of structural abnormalities 
that resulted in failure of exacting 
muscular action taking place with- 
out undue stress on muscle insertion. 
These abnormal stresses result in 
muscle strains and decreased fune- 
tion. Dr. Lowman further stressed 
the importance of a sound structural 
base for best function. Powerful 
muscles are not the answer to future 
freedom from the stress and strain 
that are potentially present if the 
basic structure of the individual is 
out of alignment. Dave Wike, Uni- 
versity of Miami, described many 
aspects of injury of the head and the 
numerous signs that should be sought 
when brain injury is suspected in 
athletes. Most of the signs are no- 
ticed through the eye. Early obser- 
vation by the trainer should be re- 
ferred to the team physician for con- 
tinuation of observation and treat- 
ment. Vermon Barney explained the 
pathology of strains, sprains, and 


contusions, and some of the modali- 
ties and techniques of therapy. Sev 
eral techniques have shown dramatic 
results and great potentiality for 
rehabilitation. 


Sports Officiating Section. Vaughn 
Mancha, Florida State University, 
served as presiding officer and mod- 
erator. During a panel discussion 
and question and answer period, 
R. P. Williams, Southeast Confer- 
ence official; Bill Peterson, Florida 
State football coach; Wilbur Back, 
sports reporter; and ‘*Whitey’’ 
Campbell and Fran Curei, Univer- 
sity of Miami athletes, all agreed 
that the relationship between coach 
and official should be one of respect 
even though honest mistakes do oc- 
cur. Players want to be treated as 
human beings. They like being told 
when they commit a violation. Most 
players accept officials’ decisions 
and judgments. The press has a defi- 
nite responsibility toward officials 
and coaches which can help improve 
this phase of the game. 


Fall Sports Section. William W. Hark- 
ness, San Francisco State College, 
presided at the Football meeting. 
Warren K. University of 
South Carolina, suggested worth- 
while coaching techniques and com- 
mented on a special training film, 
‘*Full Speed Drills to Teach Block- 
ing and Tackling.’’ A. S. Gaither, 
Florida A & M University, explained 
his split line ‘““T’? offense with its 
winning football possibilities. 


Giese, 


In the Soccer meeting, Griffith C. 
O’Dell, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
presided. Four outstanding authori- 
ties defined pertinent ideas on 
selected phases of soccer. Glenn F. 
H. Warner, U. 8. Naval Academy, 
described organization and conduct 
of soecer clinics and spoke on some 
of the benefits from soccer participa- 
tion. Alan C. Moore, University of 
Florida, used the ‘‘countdown’’ from 
ten to one to illustrate organization 
of a successful soecer club. John R. 
Kiler, Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College, outlined tactics and team- 
work used in the game today. Many 
team patterns have been stereotyped 
due to influence from association 
with soccer clubs in certain areas. 
Hollis Fait, University of Connecti- 
cut, reported significant research in 
the sport and its implications for 
coaching. 


Intramural Sports Section. Rodney J. 
Grambeau, University of Michigan. 
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presided over the two groups, college 
and secondary school. At the college 
meeting, Louis E. Means, director of 
special projects, AAHPER, discussed 
problems affecting program efficiency 
and stature, solutions to these prob- 
lems, trends that appear promising, 
and challenges for the future, ending 
with a plea for quality. Jean A. 
Smith, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, told of recent legis- 
lation in Texas which limits the use 
of state funds. Deans of students 
who wish to assume full control of 
intramural activities and the ever- 
present need for space and facilities 
are other problem areas. George 
Haniford, Purdue University, ex- 
plained many changes in intramural 
programs, including the much 
broader areas of recreational events 
and the salesmanship involved in 
gaining support of faculty and ad- 
ministration. Dorothy Holtsinger, 
University of Missouri, emphasized 
simple, informal activities with fun 
as a major incentive. Leadership is 
essential in seeing that students re- 
ceive real enjoyment from participa- 
tion. 

In the secondary school meeting, 
a positive approach to motivating 
safety in intramurals competition 
was emphasized by Bernard Loft, 
University of Indiana. Yolanda 
Klaskin, Merrick, New York, listed 
many new activities being tried in 
an effort to provide self-expression 
and play for play’s sake without or- 
ganized competition. Intramurals 
need creativity and flexibility in ad- 
ministration. Lesley Lipp, West Mi- 
ami Junior High School, commented 
on publicity, county-wide point sys- 
tem, sports days, and other tech- 
niques to build a more successful 
program. Robert Pate, New York 
City, suggested eight ways to ap- 
proach 190 percent participation of 
every boy and girl, 


Spring Sports Section. The section’s 
four separate meetings, held at the 
same hour, were all well attended 
and of real benefit. Vie Obeck, New 
York University, chairman of the 
Spring Sports Section, presided at 
the Baseball meeting. ‘‘Rip’’ Collins, 
Wilson Sporting Goods Company, 
related several anecdotes regarding 
famous players and included many 
worth-while coaching tips and sug- 
gestions for those interested in base- 
ball. Ed Reutinger, Wilson Sporting 
Goods Company, at the Golf meeting, 
presented ‘‘Skip’’ Alexander, Lake- 
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wood Florida Country Club, who 
discussed his ‘‘Short Cut to Teach- 
ing Beginning Golf.’’ He elaborated 
on the three main fundamentals of 
position, balance, and rhythm; the 
two-count for the back swing and 
down swing; and the importance of 
the hands. For the Tennis session, 
Don Veller, Florida State Univer- 
sity, chairman-elect of the Spring 
Sports Section, presented Mary 
Hardwicke, Wilson Sporting Goods 
Company, and Harry Leighton, Chi- 
cago Senn High School, who con- 
ducted a most unusual discussion 
and demonstration on tennis, includ- 
ing organization and instructional 
methods for beginning tennis play- 
ers. Kenneth D. Miller, Florida State 
University, at the Track meeting, in- 
troduced Percy Beard, University of 
Florida track coach, who discussed 
**Modern Facilities for Track.’’ His 
suggestions, the results of his wide 
experience, were most helpful. 


Winter Sports Section. Basketball, 
fencing, wrestling, volleyball, and 
gymnastics were included in this 
phase of the program. Excellent 
presentations were characteristic in 
each division. The fine perform- 
ances of student partic_pants were 
invaluable to the success of the pro- 
grams. Spurgeon Cherry, University 
of Florida, presided at the Basket- 
ball meeting. Vincent Shaefer, Miami 
Senior High School, used his players 
to demonstrate an offensive forma- 
tion known as the ‘‘Shuffle.’’ A var- 
iety of shooting options results from 


this attack, against many defenses. 
Norman Sloan, University of Flor- 
ida, discussed defensive tactics. One- 
-on-one, and two-on-two defensive 
drills were presented. In the Fencing 
meeting, Robert Kaplan, Ohio State 
University, presided and discussed 
general program plans. Paula 
Sweeney covered coeducational fene- 
ing and competitive participation for 
women. Hugo Costello talked about 
safety, storage of equipment, recon- 
ditioning, and maintenanee of equip- 
ment and its processing. Maxwell 
Garrett, University of Illinois, em- 
phasized the utilization of visual 
aids in fencing, as illustrated by the 
Athletic Institute film on fencing. 
Charles Speidel, Pennsylvania State 
University, in the Wrestling meeting 
gave an outstanding demonstration 
of all phases of wrestling technique 
In the Volleyball meeting, Willian 
Odeneal, Florida State University, 
discussed the main features of a 
film, ‘‘New Trends in Volleyball.’’ 
The fundamentals of the serve, re- 
ceiving, ball handling, and spiking 
were handled with efficiency. The 
Gymnastics meeting was co-sponsored 
by Phi Epsilon Kappa, with its vice- 
president, Harold M. Barrow, Wake 
Forest College, presiding. Events 
and activities demonstrated were the 
long horse, free exercise, side horse, 
acrobatic contortions, parallel bars, 
fast tumbling, trampoline, and the 
Jumping Jacks from Opeleka Recre- 
ation Department. Hartley Price, 
Florida State University, served as 
moderator. 


Officers of the Division of Men’s Athletics are, |. to r., Zollie Maynard, last year’s 
chairman; John D. Lawther, chairman-elect ; and James W. Long, current chairman. 
At right is Roswell D. Merrick, AAHPER staff consultant for men’s athletics. The 
DMA Executive Council, which includes section chairmen as well as the three officers 
shown here, met several times during the convention week to review past work, hear 
reports, and coordinate plans for future division projects during the coming year. 
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Division of Safety and Driver Education 


Division Meeting. The Division’s first 
chairman, A. E. ‘‘Joe’’ Florio, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, opened the pro- 
gram by welcoming those in attend- 
ance and inviting them to partici- 
pate in the activities of the new Di- 
vision. The national authorities in 
safety education and accident pre- 
veention on the Division program 
were Herbert J. Stack, New York 
University Center for Safety Edu- 
eation; George Stafford, University 
of Illinois, and Burton Marsh, di- 
rector, Traffic Engineering and 
Safety Department of the American 
Automobile Association. 

Dr. Stack enumerated AAHPER’s 
contributions to the safety education 
movement and pointed out that 
through its various programs, con- 
ferences, projects, and publications 
at the state, district, and national 
level, the Association has ‘‘kept alive 
the torch for safety education.’’ As 
a special advisor to the Division, he 
urged the officers to outline specific 
goals and objectives to guide the 
Association toward the development 
of effective programs in safety edu- 
eation. ‘‘To accept this challenge, 
we must begin by improving the ae- 
cident record in our programs of 
health, physical education, athletics, 
and recreation.’’ Dr. Stafford stated 
that although progress has been 
made in safety education, there is a 
need for better and greater empha- 
sis on research for accident preven- 
tion in the decade of the sixties. 
(Additional notes from his address 
appear on page 82.) 

Mr. Marsh’s address was entitled 
‘The Challenge to Driver Education 
Teachers in the Next Decade.’’ There 
will be over 28 million new drivers 
by 1970. The additional costs of in- 
surance premiums to families with 
individual member drivers under 25 
years of age is estimated to be twice 
the cost per year of that needed to 
provide driver education instruction 
to all youths reaching driving age. 
Mr. Marsh also reported that a sur- 
vey covering the 1958-59 school year 
revealed that 63 percent of public 
schools offered courses in driver ed- 
ucation. He suggested that efforts 
be made to improve the preparation 
of driver education teachers, to place 
greater emphasis in the driver educa- 
tion courses on citizenship education 
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and the development of proper atti- 
tudes toward driving, and to support 
more research upon which to base 
driver education programs. 


Safety in the School Environment Sec- 
tion. In defining the accident prob- 
lem of the school environment, 
papers were presented relating to the 
elementary, secondary, and college 
levels, by Marie Howard, Hillsbor- 
ough County Publie Schools, Tampa, 
Florida; Henry Vaughn, Oklahoma 
State Department of Instruction; 
and Rudolph Webster, Michigan 
State University. The classroom 
teacher, according to Marie Howard, 
is a key person in reducing the acci- 
dents at the elementary level. 
Teacher preparation institutions 
should give the elementary school 
teachers a better understanding of 
the accident problem. School officials 
should be aware of the fact that un- 
supervised play and improper play- 
ground equipment are conditions 
leading to accidents in the elemen- 
tary school. Mr. Vaughn reported 
on a survey of safety in the school 
environment in Oklahoma. Accord- 
ing to his respondents, some of the 
most serious accident problems affect- 
ing secondary schools were related 
to cars driven by students, football, 
basketball, tornadoes, and _ school 
Hospitalization of students 
due to accidental injury is most 
usually related to football, basket- 
ball, playground, and traffic acci- 
dents. Dr. Webster’s paper on col- 
lege safety focused on the impor- 
tance of developing an organization 
for safety on the campus. He set 
forth various considerations, such as 
the structure, guiding principles, 
and functions of the safety organiza- 
tion and deseribed in detail the pro- 
cedure for setting up a campus 
safety organization and planning a 
well-rounded program. 


buses. 


Recreational Safety Section. ‘‘ Teach- 
ing Boat Safety in Swimming Pools’’ 
was the topic of discussion. Julian 
W. Smith, director, AAHPER Out- 
door Education Project, stated that 
many persons are now boating for 
the first time and there is great need 
for safety skills such as swimming 
and the proper handling of boats and 
equipment around water. The prob- 
lem is twofold: to teach skills in or- 


der to save lives, and to teach people 
to do things they want to do with 
greater enjoyment. 

Carl Knutson moderated a panel 
composed of Janet Wells, Florida 
State University ; J. C. Jones, Amer- 
ican Red Cross; Richard Brown, 
American National Red Cross; and 
Edward E. Capen, University of 
Tennessee. Among the significant 
points brought out in the discussion 
were the following: the problem in 
boat safety is not engineering—it is 
human behavior; some 40 million 
persons now participating in aquatic 
activities are unable to swim 50 feet; 
most schools in Florida have access 
to water for boat safety instruction ; 
a great many citizens in New Orleans 
have been given ‘‘swamped boat in- 
struction,’’ an emergency procedure 
being taught in pools. A _ second 
meeting of the section, held at a 
swimming pool, demonstrated the 
advantages of using a canoe for in- 
struction in boat safety. 

Driver and Traffic Safety Section. 
‘‘Forging Forees for Driver and 
Traffic Safety’’ featured two panels, 
the first discussing classroom instrue- 
tion and the second the laboratory 
or practice driving phase. Edward 
Crews, Hillsborough High School, 
Tampa, Florida, urged more inserv 
ice education opportunities to im- 
prove classroom instruction and 
stressed the importance of making 
available current teaching materials, 
aids, and equipment. Professional 
organizations on the local level can 
help the teacher meet inservice ed- 
ucation needs by enabling him to 
meet with other driver education 
teachers to exchange ideas and dis- 
cuss common problems. He added 
that there is a need to improve test- 
ing and evaluation and that more at- 
tention should be given to attitude 
measurement. Charles Peter Yost, 
West Virginia University, reviewed 
some of the problems and weaknesses 
in the research designs of earlier at- 
tempts to measure the effects of 
driver education instruction upon 
the student. In experimental re- 
search, the comparability of groups 
must be more clearly demonstrated. 
Dr. Yost also outlined recent devel- 
opments in new teaching techniques, 
mentioning the inereased use of driv- 
ing simulators. Lewis Spears of the 
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The Safety Division’s Executive Council 
is shown, l. to r., William K. Streit, 
George Silverwood, William Creswell 
(AAHPER staff), A. E. “Joe” Florio, 
Bernard Loft, Helen Hartwig, Joseph 
A. Gibson, and Charles Peter Yost. 


Texas Education Agency spoke on 
the ‘‘Selective Approach to Behind- 
the-Wheel Phase of Driver Educa- 
tion.’’ Statistics reveal that approxi- 
mately 74 percent of traffic fatalities 
occur’ in rural areas and at high 
rates of speed. Mr. Spears ques- 
tioned the effectiveness of using sim- 
ulators and off-street practice driv- 
ing ranges in preparing students to 
meet high speed driving situations in 
rural areas. The Texas Education 
Agency has instituted a selective 
driver education approach to pre- 
vent the serious traffic accident. Wil- 
liam Barber of Dade County, Flor- 
ida, Public Schools described the use 
of television instruction in the Dade 
County driver education program. 
The program is in three phases: 
television instruction (12 hrs.), 
classroom follow-up discussion of 
telecast (18 hrs.), and range prac- 
tice driving (6 hrs.). 


Home and Community Safety Section. 
A paper by Walter A. Cutter, New 
York University Center for Safety 
Education, entitled, ‘‘Home and 
Community Safety in the Sixties,’’ 
was read by J. Duke Elkow of Brook- 
lyn College, and a panel discussed 
‘*Current Problems in Dealing with 
Home and Community Safety.’’ Ex- 
perience has taught us that accident 
prevention and safety education to 
be effective in the future must edu- 
eate the whole individual for safety. 
‘*We have sometimes forgotten that 
it is the same individual who moves 
throughout these relationships 
(school, home, and community) and 
for whose total safety we must 
plan.’’ Another major concept which 
must be established is that of a 
total climate of safety. It is not 
enough to provide man a safe work- 
ing climate; he must also have a safe 
driving climate, a safe home climate, 
ete. Planning for a total climate of 
safety necessitates community organ- 
ization that effectively coordinates 
all program efforts for safety. Points 
of emphasis made by the panelists 
included these: The most promising 
way of attaining permanent results 
in safety is a sound comprehensive 
safety program in every school. Col- 
leges should take the lead in com- 
munity safety programs by provid- 
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ing expert leadership and assisting 
in the conduct of the necessary re- 
search and scientific investigation. 
Esther B. White, University of 
North Carolina, called attention to 
the possible relationship of accidents 
to an individual’s emotional health 
status. She reported on research 
which revealed similarities in the 
personality patterns of the ‘‘accident 
prone’’ and of the juvenile delin- 
quent and adult criminal. 


Safety in Physical Education and Ath- 
letics Section. B. W. Gabrielsen, 
University of Georgia, reminded his 
listeners that while we may have be- 
come tired of the frequent admonish- 
ings ‘‘to be careful and avoid acci- 
dents,’’ it has paid off in a lowering 
of the fatal accident rate. We are 
quite alert to the accident problem 
in traffic and industry, but there 
must be a greater awareness of the 
accident problem in physical educa- 


cation, or we may have our programs 
curtailed. In this connection, Dr. 
Gabrielson pointed out that there is 
evidence of neglect in the area of 
aquatics. There is much clamor about 
accident prevention in football, with 
five to eight annual fatalities, and 
an apparent less concern about safety 
in aquatics, with approximately 6000 
fatal accidents annually. Mabel Ca- 
perton, discussing ‘‘Safety in Girls’ 
Physical Education Classes,’’ said 
that ‘‘we face a real challenge in 
conducting our programs safely to- 
day with larger 
and in certain instances with out- 
dated facilities. In teaching safety, 
we must avoid causing the students 
to lose their spirit of adventure in 
physical activity.’’ An outstanding 
demonstration of teaching 
skills in football and gymnastics was 
presented by Nick Koly of Coral Ga 
bles High School and Don Holder of 
Miami Jackson High School * 


classes than ever 


safet y 





Local Convention Committees 


‘ 


Honorary Convention Chairman — C. 
Raymond Van Dusen, chairman, Dade 
County Board of Public Instruction 

Honorary Convention Manager — Joe 
Hall, superintendent Dade County 
Publie Schools 

Convention Manager—T. J. Bleier, su- 
pervisor, Health and Physical Eduea- 
tion, Dade County Publie Schools 

Associate Convention Manager—Willis 
E. Smith, chairman, Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and Ree- 
reation, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables 

Advisory Committee—Kathryn Carlin, 
Howard Doolin, George M. Erickson, 
M.D., Vincent Gravell, Sam Harby, 
Albert Hurwitz, Fred Kline, Edwin 
R. Hilgendorf, Zollie Maynard, Lloyd 
Messersmith, Arthur Peavy 

Budget-Finance and Exhibits Division— 
W. S. Angus and Owen Wilkinson, 
co-chairmen 

Arrangements Division — Ted Hennis 
and Catharine Cample, co-chairmen 


Radio-Telévision-News Division Mar- 
ion Wood Huey and Robert F. Adams, 
co-chairmen 

Program-Demonstration-V isitation Divi- 

Bennett and Helen 
Smith, co-chairmen 

Hospitality Division — Margaret Blunt 
and Sam Messer, co-chairmen 

Chairmen of Individual Committees 
Robert Rothberg, Sam Marzella, Al- 
leine Swain, Guy Childers, K. C. 
Shannon, Ralph Van Lear, Harold 
Smith, E. Kal Manning, Angie Win- 
ter, Michael Feduniak, Jack Woody, 
Ethel Martus, Sam Prather, Gordon 
Blaum, Marion Bleier, Eleanor Zahn- 
er, Bill Diaz, Doris Neyendorf, Effie 
Fairchild, Jack Haskins, A. Jane Bas 
sett, Earl Oster, Ed De Dominicis, 
Dorothy Thomason, Robert Cook, Ted 
Reitzle, Jane and John Kulka, Joan 
Drew, Catharine Sample, Nadine Bod- 
die, Jacqueline Rothman, June Kynn, 
Joan Paris, Billye Evelyn 
Smith 
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, ; : , ; featured speaker 


The Health Education Division meeting, above, in- 
volved Moderator Delbert Oberteuffer (1.) and par- 
ticipants Mayhew Derryberry and Mabel Rugen in a 
lively discussion of the “Sources of Our Heritage.” 


presidents of AAHPER sat together at the An- 
ersary Banquet (below). L. to r. are Neils Neilson, 
Veilson, Mrs. Hinman, Strong Hinman, Mrs. 
laff, August H. Pritzlaff, Helen Manley, and 
B. Nash. Floral decorations brightened each table. 
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Participation Clinics 








An enthusiastically-hailed innovation at the 1960 
Convention were the participation clinics, in which 
delegates could improve their skills in such activities 
as archery, golf, casting, dancing, and swimming. 
Above, Michael and Mary Ann Herman, of New 
York City’s Folk Dance House, lead participants in 
an Irish dance, one of the many they presented, 


Judy Barta (above, center) helps a physical educa- 
tion major perfect a tennis stroke while a beginner 
is introduced to a new and exeiting sport (below). 
Many of the programs and events scheduled for the 
Miami Beach Convention involved audience partici- 
pation to introduce new teaching techniques, improve 
proficiency, or to share in the fun of new activities. 
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